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PEOPLE AND PLACES 

HERE AND THERE. 



NORTHERN EUROPE. 

RUSSIA. 

44 Russia, Norway, Sweden, British Isles, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Turkey, Greece, and the Balkan States ! " 

It was a warm, dreamy September afternoon. 
The school had just opened after a long summer 
vacation. The locusts were singing away after 
their own shrill fashion; the birds were chirping; 
the air was soft, and full of that dreamy something 
that does come into the autumn days — let those 
laugh at it who will ! — making them different from 
even the sweetest of summer days. 
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Perhaps 1 ought not to say it, but it is an hon- 
est fact that the boys and girls, yes, and the teacher, 
too, were longing for four o'clock to come that they 
might escape from the little school-house out into 
the fields and woods. Not that they were noi: 
happy in their school, — but such days are so rare! 
— it seems almost wrong to lose a minute of them. 

And so it was that Fred, as he recited his list 
of the countries of Europe from the Geography 
text-book, looked out across the fields, and let the 
words fall droning, droning upon the summer air. 

Perhaps some teachers would have called Fred 
sharply to order with a severe rebuke; but this new 
teacher — a very young, happy, earnest teacher — 
was too wise to do that. Did n't she, too, long to go 
out over the hills this beautiful September after- 
noon? Did n't she know just how inviting the fields 
looked ? Did n't she remember how, — not so very 
many years ago — she, too, had stood reciting lists 
of countries from the driest of Geography text- 
books, her lips repeating the words, her heart and 
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interest away off nobody knew where? Indeed she 
did! Indeed she did! 

And it was for this very reason — because she 
remembered, — that she said to Fred, " You have 
learned that long list of hard words perfectly. Let's 
not recite any more from the book this warm after- 
noon; but let us talk about these countries that you 
have just named." 

In an instant every boy and girl in the class 
had forgotten the beautiful afternoon and their long- 
ing to escape from the little close schoolroom. 

Talk about those countries ! who had ever heard 
of such a thing? Certainly not the children in this 
little country school; and so they stared at their 
new teacher with eyes and mouths wide open. 

w Now not one of us has ever been outside our 
own United States," said the teacher, w but we have, 
I am sure, all read more or less about these coun- 
tries and have some little idea of how they look and 
what kind of people we should see if we were to 
visit them. Suppose for example, we were all 
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dropped this very minute upon Russian soil, what 
should we see about us?" 

The children opened their eyes and mouths 
wider still. Some of them began to knit their brows. 
What did the new teacher mean? . 

At last Elsie, one of the " big girls " in the 
school, thinking that this was but the new teacher's 
way of asking for the paragraph in the Geography 
upon the climate, soil, and productions of Russia, 
arose and recited: 

w Russia is a vast plain, as large as all the other 
countries of Europe taken together. The only hills 
in the interior are the Valdai Hills, which are not 
more than 500 feet above the surroundiug country. 
A bird's-eye view of Russia shows us, in the north, 
a region of moss-covered or bare swamps, generally 
frozen, and called tundras ; in the middle, a region 
of dense forests ; in the south, a fertile tract, covered 
with rich wheat-fields. In the south-east there are 
great deserts of sand called steppes. 

w These steppes cover the whole country 
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tween the Sea of Azov and the Caspian Sea. They 
consist of a series of barren -plains, varied with salt 
marshes, and are for the most part below the level 
of the sea." 

The new teacher sighed as she listened. " There 
is such a thing as reciting too well," thought she; 
but when Elsie had sat down, she said to the class, 
"It is perfectly wonderful how well you boys 
and girls have learned the pages of your 
Geography." 

"We went through it four times last year,'" 
answered Elsie, blushing with pride. 

" You have learned it perfectly," answered the 
teacher. "What are you going to do with it this 
year?" 

The class looked amazed at the question. 
" Why, go through it again," answered two or three 
of the largest boys and girls; "we always do. John 
Fitz — he's gone away to work now — had been 
through this Geography twelve times; and he could 
recite every word of it." 
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w I don't see how you can remember it so per- 
fectly," said the teacher softly. 

What could the teacher mean? Certainly it 
was not that she did not know her Geography — it 
couldnH be that! — and the children looked 
puzzled. 

ff Well, let's see what we can tell each other 
about Russia outside of the book," said the teacher. 
"What have you ever read in the papers or in other 
books about the country, Fred? What is the ruler 
called, Frank? How did St. Petersburg come to be 
built, Alice? What use does the government make 
of the great country of Siberia, Elsie?" 

But neither Frank nor Fred, Alice nor Elsie 
had ever heard of such things — it wasn't in the 
Geography, alas; and no teacher had ever asked 
such questions before. 

I will not take the time here to tell you how it 
came about; but it did come about that the children 
in the w first class in Geography " agreed to postpone 
for a time w going through the book again ; " and, 
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instead, to bring together, day after day, all sorts of 
information regarding these countries of Europe 
whose names they knew so well; to keep these 
facts, copied and arranged in groups in blank- 
books, and to recite, if they must recite, from these 
rather than from the text-book. 

What fun it was! How eager they grew! 
What a source of joy Geography became! 

w Why, it's as good as traveling!" said Frank. 

"I didn't know Geography could be so inter- 
esting ! " said Fred. 

"It seems as if we had truly visited these 
countries! " said Alice. 

"I feel acquainted with the children of every 
European nation!" said Elsie. 

But let us read some of the stories and descrip- 
tions ; let us look at the pictures these children and 
their wise young teacher collected in their new study 
of Europe, its countries, and its people. Here they 
are, gathered from newspapers, from magazines, from 
books of travel, from books of poetry, from every 
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source, in short, available to these earnest, wide- 
awake country children. 




RUSSIA. 

Away up in the northern part of Europe — the 
country in all the world — lies Russia. 

It is a wonderful country, a grand country, a 
powerful country. By and by we shall read of the 
charming lakes of Scotland, the magnificent moun- 
tains of Italy, the art and refinement of Greece, the 
sunny skies of Italy. Russia has none of these, — or 
perhaps I should not say she has none of these, but 
rather that we do not think of these as being 
characteristics peculiar to Russia. 

Instead, we think of Russia as a country of 
great sweep, tremendous force, unlimited power. 
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Everything in Russia is carried on on a grand scale. 
Her territory is the largest in all the world; her 
government defies all history and all nations; her 
army brooks no interference, no suggestion; her 
Czar stands absolute in power and in authority; 
her rivers, her lakes, her plains, her forests, her 
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mines, — everything that is hers stands forth as 
saying, "Behold my lofty greatness, behold my 
limitless expanse, behold my tremendous power, 
my dauntless fearlessness, my unswerving, unyield- 
ing, absolute, crushing force! " 

And Russia's rulers and her people have 
taken on the same grand sweeping nature and 
way of doing things. If the Czar sends forth a 
command, it is a command that sweeps the whole 
country; if an army is raised, it is an army in 
numbers and in training and in power like no 
other army on the face of the globe; if a punish- 
ment is decreed, that punishment must be little 
less than annihilation. It has been said, "Russia 
never does anything by halves; if she has a 
famine even, that famine must be of such 
tremendous proportions that the whole civilized 
world rushes to the rescue." 

Peter the Great, and the building of the 
present Russian capital, are illustrations of this 
national characteristic. 
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Peter the Great was a man of iron will. 
Let his mind be set upon a purpose, and no power 
on earth could swerve him. lie was a tyrant; 
human life and happiness were of no value, no 
significance other than as they might serve to 
build up the power and glory of the Kussian 
Government. He left, together with his tyranny 
and cruelty, his passion and his brutality, 
an unparalleled record of energetic, successful 
labor for his country. He lifted it into 
importance before the European power, and 
forced from them recognition of its tremendous 
possibilities. 

He set forth from the ancient inland capital 
at Moscow, and traveled from country to country, 
from port to port, from kingdom to kingdom, 
eagerly seizing upon and jealously guarding every 
method and every scheme by which these countries 
had made themselves rich and powerful among 
nations. 

He returned to Moscow and thundered out 
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before the Russian court, *' Russia must have a 
northern seaport capital ! " 

**But there is no port!" answered his officers. 

w Make one ! " roared the Czar. 

w But there is no coast ! " 

w Make one ! " 

And a northern sea-port capital was built — 
the St. Petersburg of to-day — the sea-port and 
the coast being made, as one might say, upon 
which to build the capital. 

Now if you will look upon your map, you 
will see that very much, nearly all, in fact, of 
Russia's sea-coast lies within or close bordering 
upon the icy, frozen, Arctic region. A most 
unpromising location for a capital — a most dis- 
couraging one to any but a Russian Government. 

More than that, the shores of the country 
are so. very low and level that the least unusual 
rise in the sea-level, and the country for miles 
inland is submerged, leaving it for the remainder 
of the year a mere unhealthy, malarial marsh land. 
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But the Czar had ordered that a capital be 
built; and tides, malaria, low-lands, and marshes 
notwithstanding, a capital mast be built; and, as 
you and I and all the world know, a capital was 
built. 

A site was chosen, not where the country was 
highest or best drained, and where the city would 
be most easily built and afterward be freest from 
danger and destruction. O no; that was not the 
Russian way. Instead, the site was chosen just 
where it was most convenient and profitable that 
Russia's capital should be built as regarded future 
commerce and nothing else. ?r We will build up 
the shore to suit the site; not choose the site to 
suit the shore," was Peter's growling reply to any 
courtier who dared suggest any hindrance to the 
success of his heart's ambition. 

And certainly Peter's officers honestly carried 
out their ruler's design. The spot favored of 
nature was chosen, if we may trust to the writings 
of the men of the times. For nowhere along 
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the coast was there a swampier tract, nor one of 
lower level than the one upon which stands the 
now elegant capital — the city of St. Petersburg. 

Work upon the city was at once begun. 
Piles were driven, streets were built, and houses 
were erected. Armies upon armies of men were 
set to work; armies upon armies of men died 
from malaria and from exposure to the cold and 
wet. But what of that? Might a man not as 
well die building a capital for his country as 
fighting in battle for her? So Peter thought; 
and so, no doubt, the sturdy Russian workmen 
thought. 

Among the very first to move his family to 
the new capital, defying for himself as well as for 
them its dangers and its climate, was the Czar 
himself. " Certainly I shall live in my own 
capital," said he, as he set forth from Moscow 
with his long caravan of household goods and 
royal treasures. 

One by one the families of the Russian nobility 
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followed. Year by year the city crept farther and 
farther inland; year by year, the tidal waves were 
driven back and the citv at last made free from 
inundation. For years no traveler, no peasant, 
no farmer was allowed to enter the city without 
bringing as a part of his cart-load stones and 
soil, with which to help fill up the city morasses. 

cc We have now," was Peter's comment, when 
at last the new capital was acknowledged a success, 
"a window through which Russia can look out 
upon civilized Europe." 

Even* now, however, there is much to remind 
the visitor of the originally watery site of the city. 
Fourteen branches of the great Neva flow through 
its very heart, crossing and recrossing its best 
and oldest streets. Besides this, there are many 
large canals. The different sections of the city are 
connected by bridges, some of them very artistic 
and beautiful; and in the summer time, the rivers 
are filled with boats and barges, and tiny steamers, 
which serve the people as do street-cars and 
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omnibuses in our more ordinary every day cities 
of England and the United States. 

But this manner of travel, we must remember, 
is only for the short summer season from May to 
October. When winter sets in, and it sets in very 
early in this latitude of St. Petersburg, all is 
changed. The rivers and canals and little lakes 
are frozen over. Boats are no longer to be seen. 
Rarely are the streets and bridges used for travel. 
Everybody skates his way up and down the rivers, 
or is drawn iii the pretty Russian sleighs and 
sledges, with their handsome spirited horses, grand 
indeed,' in their glittering harnesses, their bright 
colored plumes, and their arch of merry sounding 
bells. 

St. Petersburg is very gay during its winter 
season; and there is no more beautiful sight in 
all Europe, than its palaces and public buildings, 
with their handsome fronts of stucco, and their 
gilded balconies, all sparkling in the sunlight, and 
shining and glittering through their coats of ice. 
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Everything in St. Petersburg is grand and 
broad and generous. The buildings are large and 
never crowded- The streets are wide and straight ; 
the parks and squares are numerous and spacious. 
Though every inch of ground must be made, and 
the rocks and soil brought from all parts of the 
kingdom, it was never for an instant Peter's thought 
to economize space, or in any way to take from 
the grandeur and glory of his capital. For all 
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this, Russia may now well be grateful to this wise, 
far-seeing Czar, cruel and relentless as he seemed 
in his day, and wicked and tyrannical as he was 
in every way. 

The main streets of the city are called 
Prospects; and considering their great width and 
really park-like appearance, one feels the fitness 
of a name that shall mean something a little broader 
and more spacious, than the word street, or even 
avenue. But for all this spaciousness, and for all 
there are so many grand buildings, St. Petersburg 
cannot be said to be an interesting city. 

This, very likely, is due in no small degree 
to its dead level, its absence of all natural scenery 
Certainly, all that man can do has been done 
to make the city as fine, as palatial, as grand, 
as any city in Europe; still, if it were not for 
the blue sparkling waters of the Neva, seen every- 
where flowing through the massive granite quays 
and beneath the beautiful bridges, St. Petersburg 
would have very, very little to commend it to the 
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traveler — far less than many a little Holland 
village, whose narrow streets and crowded houses 
are alive, everyone of them, with the rich memories 
and associations of people and events, that have 
gone to make up the wonderful past. 

No pains, no labor, no wealth has been spared 
in the building up, and in the beautifying of the 
city — remember that. The parks and the statues 
are rich and massive. There is the equestrian 
statue of Peter the Great, worthy to be ranked 
almost with the wonders of the world. This great 
statue was erected in 1782, by the Empress 
Catharine to Peter the Great. The great block 
of rough granite upon which the statue is poised 
was brought all the way from Finland, and is 
said to weigh no less than fifteen hundred tons. 
The great bronze horse is represented standing 
upon the brink of a precipice, his fore feet high 
in the air, so tightly is he reined in, by his mighty 
rider, Peter the Great. Crushed and writhing 
beneath the horse's hind feet is a great serpent — 
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this typifying, as you will see, the fearful difficulties 
that it was Peter the Great's will to overcome. 




On the banks of the Neva Quay stands the 
royal Winter Palace. It is an enormous building 
four hundred and fifty feet long, eighty feet high, 
and extending back from the water not less than 
three hundred and fifty feet. Within the great cor- 
ridors and stair-cases are a wonder of art, and skill, 
and beauty. The Throne Room, still sacred to Peter 
the Great, is an immense hall, more than a hundred 
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feet in length and in breadth, and is the scene 
of those balls and receptions which it is the ruler s 
pleasure to give, now and then, to all Europe s 
admiring royalty. 

The greatest of St. Petersburg's churches is 
the St. Isaac. Within this building, are more than 
a hundred beautifully carved and polished pillars^ 
each one a solid mass of marble, and each sur- 
mounted by a rare Corinthian capital of bronze 
The outer and inner walls, too, are cased in beautiful 
marble, and over all spreads a great dome, one 
of the largest and handsomest in Europe. 

But when Peter the Great built this window by 
which Russia should look out upon Europe, he 
all unwittingly built a door by which Europe should 
come in upon Russia. The city has, therefore, 
in its two centuries, lost much of its strictly 
Russian nature. Everywhere one sees to-day in 
Russian society and business, people from England. 
Germany, France, all as much at home as are the 
Russians themselves. 
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MOSCOW. 

To see a strictly Russian city, whose people 
are wrapped and steeped in purely Russian manners 
and customs, one should visit the old Capital of 
Russia — the Moscow of the interior, which, as we 
all know, Peter the Great deserted (and wisely too!) 
for the new seaport capital of St. Petersburg. 

One writer has said, " Whoever would know 
Russia, let him know Moscow." "Dear Mother 
Moscow," as its people love to call it, speaking 
always of it with tenderness and reverence. Here 
the rich tradesman keeps yet the simple manners 
and customs of his forefathers; here the royalty, 
for all they have taken on much of European polish, 
are still as simple and unpretending as the Russian 
noblemen of centuries ago. 

It was into Moscow that the Christian religion 
was first carried, and to Moscow, with her grand 
cathedrals, her cloisters, her churches, the Russians 
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still make pious pilgrimages. Approaching the 
Holy City, as Moscow is yet called, the traveler, 
as from the top of the Hill of Prostration he 
catches his first glimpse of its domes arid spires, 
drops reverently upon his knees and offers uj> 
prayers for her prosperity and preservation. 

Moscow has been called a "city of contrasts" — 
and indeed it may well he so called; for, passing 
along the streets, one is amazed at the utter 
disregard the people have for rank and classifi- 
cation. Here, perhaps, towers an elegant royal 
residence; close beside it, quite as likely, huddles a 
miserable little hovel. Here may be a large, 
spacious, brilliantly illuminated Russian store — 
one that would be a credit to itself even among 
Parisian pavilions; then beside it, the very next in 
order, may stand a miserable little stall, from whieh 
its miserable vender parcels out to customers onions 
and stale bread. 

Another feature of Moscow is its ever-clanging 
bells. In the city there are more than four hundred 
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cathedrals and monasteries. Looked down upon 
from the Hill of Prostration, it is indeed a city of 
churches; listened to from within the walls, it is a 
city of bells. Indeed, it is within this city that we 
find the great bell of which we all must have read. 
It is called by the Russians the Czar Kolokol, or 
King of Bells. It fell from its tower more than a 
century and a half ago, and for nearly a whole 
century lay embedded in the earth where it fell, 
undisturbed merely because of its enormous size 
and weight. But in 1836 Czar Nicholas ordered 
that it be raised and placed upon the pedestal where 
it now is to be seen. The piece broken from its side 
is more than six feet high, and several people may 
enter and comfortably walk about beneath its dome. 

In the very middle of the great walled city 
stands the Kremlin — a great square fortress, built 
centuries ago. There are five great gateways — 
one, the Gate of the Redeemer — a most sacred 
gate, under which, in passing, even the Czar must 
raise his hat and bow reverently. 
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A greater part of this city was burned in the 
early part of this present century. Napoleon had 
set forth from France and had marched across the 
frontier towards Moscow with an army of seven 
hundred thousand men. It had been a long, hard 
march; but Napoleon had kept up the courage of 
his soldiers with, "When we reach Moscow! when 
we reach Moscow ! " 

Nearer and nearer the great army approached 
the city. It was worse than useless to send out a 
force against them, this full well the Russians knew. 
And it was equally useless to attempt to hold the 
city and withstand a siege. What was to be done? 

w Burn the city," said the council. 

"Burn our city — our holy city of Moscow!" 
exclaimed the people. 

There is no alternative," grimly replied the 
council. w If we attempt to endure a siege, we shall 
simply be starved out and defeated in the end. If 
we leave the city, we give the French troops 
comfortable quarters for the winter, from which 
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they may, when rested and re-inforeed, march on to 
other towns of Russia. It is only in burning our 
city that we can save it." 

And so, as "Napoleon's troops entered the city, 
the brave Russians set fire to their homes, and 
hurried away to the outlying towns and villages. 

Napoleon, who had taken up his quarters in 
the Kremlin, looked out upon the city in despair. 
Seven hundred thousand soldiers, no food, winter 
close at hand, a burning city, and thousands of 
miles from home! Even Napoleon's courage sank 
beneath all this; and with heavy hearts he and 
his brave men started upon another weary march 
across the country, through the mountains to Paris. 
It was one of the direst retreats recorded in all 
history. Out of the great army of half a million 
that a few months before had so bravely marched 
out across the Niemen, only about twelve thousand 
lived to cross it again on their return to their 

country. 

From time to time along the route they were 
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fallen upon by Russian soldiers, stationed here and 
there to intercept and harass the retreating foe. 
Suffering as they were from cold and hunger, and 
wasting disease, they had little strength or courage 
to resist, and the Russians were more than 
successful in every attack. At one little town upon 
the route, stands a monument upon which the sad 
story of the destruction of the brave army is tersely 
told in its one line of inscription : 

Napoleon marched through here with 700,000 men 
He marched back with 70,000. 

Other important cities of Russia are Riga, the 
great timber port of the Baltic; Astrakhan, where 
the Eastern merchants meet to exchange their 
goods; Kiev, a holy city sometimes called the 
w Jerusalem of the North " ; Odessa, the great grain 
port of the Black Sea; and Sebastopol, on the 
peninsula of Crimea, noted now as the scene of 
the horrors of the Crimean War. 

This Crimean War is one of the saddest stories 
in modern Russian history. Let us read about it 
in a chapter by itself. 
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THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
It was brought about in this way. Away 
back in the time of Catherine the Great — soon 
after Peter the Great — this little peninsula of 
Crimea was conquered. Catherine, who saw what 
it took Russia years and years to see — that is, 
the necessity for a southern port — began the 
building of the city of Sebastopol. It was hand- 
somely laid out in broad avenues and spacious 
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parks; It was strongly fortified, and became indeed 
one of the finest military ports in the world. 

In 1850 a dispute arose between Prance and 
Russia as to which country should hold certain 
places in the Holy Land of Palestine. There had 
been more or less trouble over this for a long 
time between the Greek (Russia) and the Roman 
(France) churches, sometimes one 4 and sometimes 
the other gaining the advantage. 

Turkey now stopped in and suggested that 
an agreement be brought about by means of a 
Council. This was done, and the Russian church 
was given generous privileges as to this Holy 
Land. But that was not enough. Very soon she 
began to demand certain authority over Turkey. 
Turkey rebelled, and war was begun. 

Now France had been sullen enough that so 
much had been granted Russia at the Council, 
and was glad enough to join with Turkey against 
their common enemy, Russia. England, too, who 
had interests and ambitions for herself concerning 
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the water-route at the south of Russia, joined 
Turkey, and in November, 1850, the war broke 
out. 




There was a fleet of Turkish vessels lying in 
the Black Sea; and upon these a Russian fleet 
from Sebastopol fell, destroying all but one. 

War had begun now in deadly earnest. The 
French and English allies pushed their forces 
forward, and a series of cruel battles followed. 
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The siege of Sevastopol is one of the most 
famous in the history of modern times. Jt was 
begun on the 17th of October of the following 
year. During this siege occurred the famous 
battle of Iiikcrmann and also the battle of Balaklava 
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in which, through mistake or through treachery, (we 
cannot be sure which) the brave six hundred of 
English Light Brigade were ordered to charge across 
the enemy's guns. It was a reckless, disastrous 
charge, as every school-boy knows. One moment, 
and soldiers fell, mown down like grain before 
the reaper. Even the enemy, moved to pity and 
admiration, suspended firing, and a few of the 
brave six hundred were saved. 

The siege was pushed through the winter, 
through the spring and through the entire 
summer. The suffering both among the Russians 
within the city and the allies without was terrible. 
At last in September the French succeeded in 
capturing the great Malakoff port, and after that 
the war was virtually at an end; Russia con- 
quered, Turkey and her allies victorious. 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 

AT BALAKLAVA. 

Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
\U in the valley of Death, 
Rode the six hundred. 
" Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
' ' Charge for the guns ! " he said : 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 



ft 



" Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
Was there a man dismayed ? 
Not though the soldier knew 

Some one had bluudered : 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die, 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 



Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well ; 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell, 

Rode the six hundred. 
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Flashed all their sabers bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sab'riug the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered : 
Pamged in the battery-smoke, 
Right through the line they broKe ; 

Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the saber stroke, 

Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not -- 

Not the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fousrht so well 
Came through the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 

When can their glory fade? 

O the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wondered. 

Honor the charge they made ! 

Honor the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred ! 

— Alfred Tennyson. 
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THE TUNDRAS AND STEPPES. 

So much for the cities of Russia. But when 
we recall that Russia extends over more than 
one-half of Europe — from the Arctic sea on the 
north to the Black and Caspian on the south; 
and that beyond that in Asia, is the great stretch 
of Siberian empire, certainly there must be 
wonders and variety in nature, as well, to be seen 
within the limits of this vast country. 

The Geography text-books sperk of the tree- 
less tundras of the northern part of Russia. 
These are vast, rolling, marshy kinds >f plains, 
stretching themselves across the entire empire. 
Through no less than nine of the twelve months 
of the year, the tundras are covered with snow 
and ice so deep that as far as eye can reach not 
a sign of vegetation can be seen. For two 
months of the year the tundras lie in darkness, 
save the glimmering light of the moon a$d the 
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stars, and the flashing of the northern lights, 
always so brilliant in this latitude. 

All this time the tundras are a picture of 
desolation; but by and by when the sun has 
again lifted itself above the horizon, the snows 
and ice begin to melt, herbage springs up, mosses 
appear, ivies creep along and cover the ground 
with their rich, luxuriant growth; bright flowers 
appear, and soon the bushes are filled . with the 
nests of myriads upon myriads of birds in every 
kind and every color. For a time — a very brief 
time — even these treeless tundras are very 
beautiful with their bright colored flowers and the 
pretty little streams and lakes sparkling every- 
where among the shrubs and grasses. 

But hardly are the flowers in bloom, hardly 
are the hosts of baby birds old enough to fly, 
than again the sun begins to go away, the cold 
comes on, the snows fall, and again the stillness 
of a long, frozen winter is upon the plain. 

Coming south from these barren plains, we 
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come gradually into the forest zone. On its 
northern boundary the trees are mere scrubs; but 
little by little, advancing into warmer climate and 
richer soil, the trees come to be tall and sturdy, 
dense in their foliage, until finally we are full 
upon the w zone of trees." 

Mr. Benedict, in describing these forests, says: 
ff This part of the country, though densely wooded 
and for miles and miles quite uninhabited, is far 
less dreary than the tundras, in its constant charm 
of beauty and variety. The monotony of the 
sombre pines is broken by the delicate hues of 
the willows and the alders, by plantations of 
young firs, and by great clumps of tall spruces 
and haggard old larches. In many places a 
mantle of delicate mosses covers not only the 
decayed and fallen trees, but the tall forms of the 
living trees. All the way from the base up the 
trunk it runs, spreading out over the stems and 
branches, hanging often in long, pale, graceful 
festoons from branch to branch, or from tree to 
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tree. Beneath the trees is a tangle of brushwood, 
bramble, arid juniper bushes, arbutus and rhodo- 
dendrons, mingling with the soft carpet of moss 
and lichens." 




Next south of the forest belt is another belt 
of plains called the steppes. There is much that 
may Ik' said of these steppes, for certainly they 
aits very remarkable in their extent and in their 
variety. 
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These steppes extend across the entire country. 
In the east they are nearly valueless, being little 
more than salty, sandy, barren wastes of land; 
but in the west so rich and fertile are they 
that they have been named, and justly, too, "the 
granaries of Europe" 

These steppes are subject to violent hurri- 
canes — monsoons they would be called in India, 
cyclones in our own America. In the winter time 
these hurricanes will burst upon the traveler with 
a veritable explosion. The roaring wind and the 
blinding snow drive him back, gasping for breath. 
The roads are covered, the drifts are heaped drift 
on drift, the horses stagger and fall, and the 
traveler has little hope of life unless, perchance, a 
post house be near to which he may have strength 
and courage to make his way. 

In the summer time these same hurricanes 
come sometimes with such force that the very 
waters of the rivers are swept up and out upon 
their banks, leaving the river-beds bare and even 
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dry. A great cloud of dust will be seen approach- 
ing from the far horizon ; and before this horse and 
rider know well they must prostrate themselves as 
do the camels and their riders in the desert storms 
of the Sahara. 

On these plains or steppes there grow some 
very remarkable and equally troublesome weeds. 
One kind, called the rf steppe needle " is the espe- 
cial scourge of the wild horses of the plains. This 
weed has little sharp, pointed seeds, which, if they 
become lodged in the hair or on the hide of the 
horse, begin at once burrowing into the soft flesh 
beneath, poisoning it, and setting up an inflamma- 
tion, from which the horse dies in most terrible 
spasms of suffering. 

Another weed, called the " drunken weed," is 
said to so affect the horses that they become 
insane — so wildly insane that they race and prance 
up and down the steppes like mad, killing and 
crushing beneath their hoofs both man and beast, 
should such chance to fall across their path. 
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There is another weed more innocent than 
these in its nature, but very remarkable in its way 
of rolling itself up and frolicking across the coun- 
try. One writer in describing this weed says : cc In 
autumn when the winds begin to blow, a great 
mass of this growth loosens itself from the earth, 
rolls up and bounds off before the wind faster than 
a horse can gallop. At times it moves on in long 
regular lines; then it breaks up and leaps onward 
with the wildest antics, as if alive. Sometimes 
the fore part of the flying mass catches upon 
some bush or briar; on comes the following roll, 
heaps itself up upon the mass beneath; another 
roll, another, and another follow until a great heap 
of the fluffy mass is formed. For a moment this 
mass sways back and forth, topples over, and away 
it all goes again, flying across the plain." 

These steppes are well populated. Hardly a 
bird, an insect, or an animal but finds its home in 
these rich and food-yielding productions of the 
steppes. And there are herds of wild horses — 
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beautiful horses — their long flowing manes and 
tails sweeping to the ground as they dash across 
the plains, pursued too often, alas, by the savage 
Tartar, who, with his akron, which he has learned 
to throw with unerring aim, never fails to bring 
out his horse from the very midst of the flying 
herd. 

Were it not that these steppes are crossed by 
four large rivers and their interlacing of branches, 
this vast area would be little better than an arid 
desert. 

The Russians, ages upon ages ago, appre- 
ciated this, and in their early religion there is a 
ceremony called ff the benediction of the waters," 
which even now is celebrated each year. On a 
certain day, no matter how cold or stormy it may 
be, the Czar with all his priests and officers 
assemble at the Winter Palace, and march in solemn 
procession to the water. 

Here a service is sung, a priest goes down 
into the water, fills a vessel, and carries it to the 
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Czar. He plunges his hands into it; and then the 
priest, pronouncing it now to be consecrated water, 
proceeds to sprinkle all the officers present, the 
Czar included, offers prayers for the future well- 
heing of Russia, and all return solemnly again to 
the "Winter Palace. 

The sacred water is carried to the Czarina and 
her maids of honor, guns are fired from the fortress, 
the people all bow in awe and silence — and one 
of Russia's sacred festivals is over. 
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THE PEASANTRY. 

There is a great deal being said nowadays 
concerning the great wealth of Russia as com- 
pared with the wretched condition of her 
peasantry. 

Certainly the contrast is pitifully striking. 
There lies the great empire with its miles on 
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miles of almost undiscovered country; there are 
its mines of gold and copper and iron, a tenth 
part of which, it is estimated, has never yet 
been so much as entered upon. 

One English writer, — a merchant who has 
long carried on trade with Russia, — says : 

w It has all sorts of precious stones, and as to 
its agricultural possibilities these are far greater 
than those of any country in the world. There 
are millions of square miles of the best of wheat 
lands in Siberia and Asiatic Russia which have 
never been touched by the plow, and of the vast 
grain regions of European Russia only a small 
part is under cultivation. 

w The bulk of this great wealth of Russia is now 
lying dormant. Like the sleeping princess in the 
fairy tale it only waits the kiss of capital and labor 
to bring it into life, and no one can tell how soon 
these giants of material progress will gird up their 
loins and moisten their lips to kiss the sleeping 
maiden. 
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" Russia has in her own territories the labor 
necessary for the work, and if this were used 
aright there would be no land so rich upon the face 
of the earth to-day." 

The Russian peasant makes up by far the 
greater part of the people of RusBia. When we 
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speak of the elegance of the cities, and see 
pictures of the handsome horses with their pretty 
arches of bells over the heads, the handsome 
sleighs, the brilliant Winter Palace, the people 
handsomely and richly dressed in their sables and 
ermines, the wonderful carnival seasons, we must 
not think of all these as being commonly and 
everywhere to be found in Russia. 

Unfortunately, no. The great mass of people 
are peasants. There are five hundred thousand 
villages of them and in these villages they are 
crowded and packed; never in the world would 
you suspect to see them in their cramped quarters 
that outside of them lay miles on miles of 
unoccupied land. 

These villages are all very much alike ; having 
seen one, you have seen all. 

There are no single houses standing away by 
themselves as we see them in the farming districts of 
our own country. You never see a peasant farmer 
working alone w off in the field " by himself. Instead, 
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the little thatched cottages are crowded together, 
running in two rows, sometimes for miles in length. 

Riding along through the country you might 
see away in the distance something that looked 
like a long haystack — a very long haystack. As 
you draw closer, you would find that these 
haystacks, as you called them, are the cottages of 
the Russian village — made as they are of sun- 
dried bricks and twigs and straw. 

There is, usually, but the one road-way, 
extending the whole length of the village, the 
houses all being built to face inward upon this 
road. There are no gardens, no fencing off of 
yards — nothing to separate one house and its 
lands from another. 

The road itself is usually grassy except where 
the cart wheels have made their ruts; and on the 
turf round about the cottages the cattle graze, 
the children play, and at nightfall the farmers 
gather to smoke and to talk. 

The houses of the village are all alike — 
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usually twenty feet square, built of logs, one 
story high, and the roof covered with twigs and 
grass and straw. There is seldom more than one 
door, two little windows in the front, and some- 
times, — as a great piece of extravagance ! another 
window in the rear. 

One traveler, who had visited these villages 
and had often entered the miserable cottages, 
describes them thus : — 

" The one room is usually without any flooring 
but that of the ground. You may see the chickens 
or other animals belonging to the family in it, 
and some of the farming tools of the establish- 
ment stand about its walls. In the center of one 
side of it is a door reached by one or two low 
steps leading into the house proper and forming 
the entrance to the only room in the cabin. In 
it the family sleep, eat, cook, and live, and when 
it is remembered that fully half of the year in 
Russia is made up of bitter winter, when the days 
are short and the nights long, it will be seen that 
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the greater part of the peasants' existence is 
passed here. I visited a living room of this kind 
near Petroffskoi, in the midst of the great black 
plain of Russia, where the land is as rich as the 
valley of the Nile, and where the farmer should 
live as well as anywhere in the world, for he is 
working on the world's richest lands. This hut 
is that of a well-to-do peasant. It is, if anything, 
better than the average. Its living room was not 
more than ten by twelve feet in size, and one- 
fourth of this space was taken up by the great 
chimney, which formed the oven, the cooking 
stove and the heating arrangement of the hut. 
This chimney was fully six feet wide, and about 
eight feet long, and its front, in which were holes 
for fuel and an oven, rose from the floor to the 
ceiling. 

"In the side facing the room, leaving about 
two feet for the chimney, there was cut out 
under the ceiling a ledge about three feet high 
and of the depth of the stove. This was, in fact, 
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the top of the stove, and it formed, I was told, 
the bed of the family in the winter time. 




"The whole space in the room was not much 
larger than that of one of a six-room house 
occupied by an American day laborer, and its 
furniture consisted of four rude stoves, some 
benches which ran around the walls, and a rude 
table, on which the family ate their meals. There 
tvere no pictures on the walls, and no plaster or 
paper. On one of the benches lay a sheepskin 
coat, and I saw one garment hanging from the 
wall. If there were any other clothes belonging 
to the family they may have been stored in a box ( 
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which I saw in the room outside, but they were 
not in sight." 




The Russian peasant himself is as ragged and 
miserable looking as his house. Beds with pillows 
and soft bed-clothing are utterly unknown to these 
people. As to his own clothing, he has one suit 
of clothes — if such articles as he wears can be 
called a suit ! — which he puts on and wears night 
and day until it falls from him. 
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In the winter the peasant wears a garment of 
sheep skin, the wool side turned in; and in the 
summer he wears a shirt and pantaloons of some 
kind of cotton goods — calico, we should call it; — 
and around his feet and legs, for shoes and 
stockings, are twisted rags and strips of woven 
grass. 

The women and children are equally wretchedly 
dressed. Everything about them, their dress, 
their manners, their houses, their entire villages, 
express in every way most squalid misery. 

We turn away from them with loathing and 
contempt for the filth and laziness and ignorance 
of the peasants; but still more with indignation 
towards a government that will permit such con- 
ditions among its people, making no effort to 
raise them from their low condition of poverty 
and ignorance. 
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NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

Paul Du Chaillu, in writing of his travels in 
these countries of the Scandinavian Peninsula, has 
given them the romantic name of The Land of the 
Midnight Sun. 

In his preface to his winter travels, this writer 
gives the following bit of graphic description: 
w From the last of May to the end of July, in the 
northern part of this Scandinavian Peninsula, the 
sun shines both by day, and by night, upon the 
mountains, the fjords, the rivers, the lakes, the 
forests, the valleys, the towns, the villages, the 
hamlets, the fields, and the farms. For this reason, 
Norway and Sweden may be called the Land of the 
Midnight Sun. During this period of continuous 
daylight, the stars are never seen, the moon appears 
pale and sheds no bright light upon the earth. Sum- 
mer is short, giving just time enough for the wild 
flowers to grow, to bloom, and to fade away, and 
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barely time for the farmer to gather his harvest, 
which all too often is nipped by a summer frost. 

fc A few weeks after the midnight sun has 
passed, the hours of sunshine shorten rapidly and 
by the middle of August, the air becomes chilly and 
the nights colder, although during the day the sun 
is still warm. 

ff Then the grass turns yellow, the leaves 
change color, and wither and fall ; the swallows fly 
south; twilight comes once more; the stars one by 
one make their appearance shining brightly in the 
pale blue sky; the moon shows itself again, as the 
queen of the night, to light and cheer the long, dark 
days of Scandinavian winter. The time comes 
at last, when the sun disappears entirely from sight; 
the heavens appear in a blaze of light and glory, 
and both moon and stars pale before the aurora 
borealis (Northern lights.)" 

In Yol. II., Mr. Du Chaillu says, ff How great 
the contrast between winter and summer in this 
peninsula of Scandinavia! In December, in the 
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far north, a sunless sky hangs over the country; 
for the days of continuous sunshine in summer, 
there are now as many days without the sun 
appearing above the horizon. During that time, 




even at the end of December, which is the darkest 
period, one can read in clear weather, from 11 A. M, 
to 1 P. M., without artificial light; but if it is 
cloudy, or the snow is falling, lamps are needed. 
The moon takes the place of the sun, the stars 
shine brightly, the atmosphere is pure and clear, 
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and the sky is very blue. The aurora borealis sends 
its flashes and streamers of light high up towards 
the zenith, and there are davs when the electric 
storm culminates in a corona of gorgeous color, 
presenting a spectacle never to be forgotten. I 
have traveled in many lands, and within the tropics; 
but have never seen such glorious nights as those 
of winter in the Land of the Midnight Sun. 

" The long twilights which, farther south, blend 

the evening and the morning into one, are here 

succeeded by long dark nights, and short days 

All nature seems to be in deep repose; the gurgling 

brook is silent; the turbulent streams are frozen; 

the waves of the lakes, upon which the summer sun 

had played, strike no more on the pebbled shores; 

long crystal icicles hang from the mountain-sides 

and ravines; the rocks upon which the water 

dripped in summer appear like sheets of glass. 

The land is clad in a mantle of snow, and the pines 

are the winter jewels of the landscape. Day after 

day, the atmosphere is so still, that not a breath 
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of wind seems to pass over the hills; but suddenly, 
these periods of repose are succeeded by dark and 
threatening skies, and violent tempests. On the 
Norwegian coast fearful and terrific storms lash 
the sea with fury, breaking the waves into a 
thousand fragments on the ragged, rocky shores. 
Under the fierce winds, the pines bend their heads, 
the mountain snow is swept away with blinding 
force, and roads and houses are buried beneath its 
drifts." 

And again, in a brief description of the summer 
season, the writer says, u Summer is the best season 
in which to visit the cities of Scandinavia. The 
month of June, especially the last two weeks, is 
the pleasantest time of the year. Rich and poor 
pass their leisure hours in the open air, and in 
the afternoons and evenings, the pleasure-gardens 
and parks are thronged with people. 

"The breaking up of the long winter opens 
the ice blockade to the north, and at first the docks 
are lively with the loading and re-loading of vessels 
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bound for ports of the Baltic, and other European 
ports of all nations. The longest days in the south 
of Sweden have come. The sun rises in Stockholm 
from the seventeenth to the twenty-first of June 
at 2.45 A. M., and sets at about 0.15 P. M. For 
many days, there is no darkness, and only 
about three hours of twilight. After that, the 
days shorten gradually, minute by minute, until 
September, when in this latitude the sun rises at 6.03 
A. M., and sets at 5.35 P. M. 

w The absence of night seems at first very 
strange. The quays, where steamers lie, are alive 
with business; vessels are loading and unloading. 
At 1 A. M., there is a lessening of the number 
of people in the streets; by two o'clock only a 
few stragglers are to be seeli. The inhabitants are 
fast asleep; the window-blinds are closed, and the 
shades and curtains carefully drawn down in order 
to exclude the light; the town is silent. Now and 
then, one can hear the voice of the watchmen from 
the churches, crying the hour of the night — an 
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old custom still prevalent; policemen are walking to 
and fro on their beats ; and the footsteps of a few 
soldiers going to relieve guard, resound strangely 
through the streets. On the quays, the custom- 
house officers are on watch lest some one attempt to 
defraud the revenue; but there alone are the only 
signs of life visible the whole night long." 

Of the two countries of the peninsula Sweden 
is the larger and has, also, the larger population. 
It is the richer country of the two, and has a much 
larger area of cultivated land. The chief reason 
for the difference is, as your relief map will show 
you, that Norway is for the great part rough and 
mountainous, while Sweden is for most part low and 
flat. 
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LAPLAND. 

Away up in the northern part of the Peninsula 
is the land of the Lapps, — the Lapps and the 
reindeer, we may well say, for one can hardly think 
of the one without the other. This is a bare, 
cold, desolate country, the vegetation is very sparse, 
and the climate is so cruel, that existence is a 
struggle both for the Lapp and the reindeer. Still, 
for reasons of their own, both prefer to stay where 
they are, despite the bare rocks, the straggly forests 
of spruce and fir, and the stunted moss and shrub- 
bery, covered nearly the entire year with a heavy 
mantle of ice and snow. In the spring time, when 
the ice breaks up, and the lakes and rivers overflow, 
the waters swarm with fish. If it were not for this, 
together with the reindeer, which supplies to the 
Lapp clothes and tent-covering, milk and meat, 
there would be little opportunity for the Lapp 
to supply himself with the bare necessities of life, 
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and keep himself and his family from starvation. 

There are two classes of Lapps, even in this 

little section of Lapland country. There are the 

mountain Lapps, who live with their reindeer up 

in the mountains, or at least far inland; and the 

sea Lapps, who, as their name implies, live near the 

sea. 

The mountain Lapps are a roving people. 

They can be no other way; for as their herds 

of deer grow up, they must wander with them 

for pasturage from place to place. In the summer 

time especially, the mountaineer must follow his 

herds even to the sea; for as the warm weather 

comes on, the reindeer betakes himself instinctively 

to the water to escape the mosquitoes, which even 

in this cold country are numerous enough to make 

life unbearable to the reindeer. 

The sea Lapps, although not wandering like 

the mountain Lapps, nevertheless find it necessary 

to have at least three or four dwelling-places. For 

example, in the winter time, they go to the cod- 
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fisheries off the coast of Norway; in the summer- 
time, they go to the lakes and rivers for hunting 
and for fresh water fisheries. At each of their 
dwelling-places, the sea Lapp builds for himself 
a little hut of birch steins covered over with sods, 
looting, when finished, very much like an immense 
bee-hive. 




Inside the hut is a hard mud floor raised a little, 
like a step, around the sides. The raised step, 
extending all around the hut, serves to sit upon, 
to eat upon, and at night to sleep upon. In the 
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as bi-ight and pretty as she can make it. Usually 
it is made of green baize cloth, and is ornamented 
with bright scarlet trimmings. Inside the cradle 
is lined with the softest, velvet-like moss, and this 
is covered over with a tiny little quilt niiido of 
tender young hare-skins. 
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SOUTHERN NORWAY. 

But it is in the southern part of the penin- 
sula that we shall find the cities and the more 
civilized people — that is, the people who live in 
houses, carry on trade and commerce, have schools 
and churches, and build roads and bridges, cities 
and towns. 

Here we find, in Sweden, Stockholm, the cap- 
ital; Gothenburg, the business center for trade in 
iron, timber, and cattle; and Upsala, the Univer- 
sity town — for Sweden has a University town, 
where more than fourteen hundred young men 
and women are enrolled as students every year. 
It is one of Sweden's objects of pride, that for 
centuries, education has been encouraged and that 
no small number of noted students have gone out 
into the world from her University and higher 
schools. One of these, Linnaeus, gave to the 
world such valuable books on the subject of plant- 
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life that he is known throughout the civilized 
world as the Father of Botany. 




NORWEGIAN 
FARM. 

In Norway we have a country very different 
in natural scenery, although lying so close and in 
the same latitude with Sweden. It is rough and 
rocky, and veiy mountainous. It abounds in 
abrupt precipices, in beautiful valleys, steep hills, 
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boulders, magnificent waterfalls, and here and there 
broad and shining terraces. 




The distinguishing feature of beauty in Nor- 
way is its "fjords," as the people call them, — 
beautiful bays extending far inland, studded with 
beautiful pine-clad islands, with now and then one 
rising sharp and clear and bleak against the clear 
blue water and distant horizon. 

" The rivers of Norway," some writer has said, 
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* f never flow; they leap, and roar, and foam." They 
rush along like mad, seething around the boulders, 
dashing up their sides, plunging over precipices, 
flinging their spray, and thundering out their 
warning of danger as they hurry along to lose 
themselves in the fjords below. 

One of Norway's most beautiful cascades is 
the Ringsdale Foss. Over the cliff top, down a 
fall of eight hundred feet, tumbles and roars the 
great sheet of water. Gathering itself together, it 
makes another leap, tossing its spray in great 
clouds of foam. Often this foam is seized by a 
current of air, and is carried high in a spiral 
cloud, circling round and round, and then falling 
again into the basin below. 

Of the mountain peaks of Norway, the 
Romsdal Horn is the one most visited by travel- 
ers. It is a tall, slender, wedge-shaped mass, tow- 
ering abruptly from the water at its base, for 
more than four thousand feet. In the fjords at 
its base, lie great boulders that have from time to 
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time broken off from the mountain and come 
crashing down into the waters below. It is a 
rough, jagged peak, weather worn and storm- 
stahied. There it stands like an old "Viking sea 
king, bold and strong, defying the powers of sea 
and air. 
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HAMMERFEST, THE MOST NORTHERN 
TOWN IN THE WORLD. 

It is in Norway away up in the north, that we 
find Hammerfest, "the most northern town in the 
world," so the geography tells us. This town is 
only a small village, after all; but it is much 
frequented by travelers, who go there to see the 
wonderful sky pictures produced by the aurora 
borealis and the " midnight sun." It is on the 21st 
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middle of the floor, is a heap of stones, which when 
heated serve for a stove. A big pot to stew meat 
in, and a few iron spoons, are all the Lapp finds 
necessary for his house-keeping. 




The instinct of decoration is not dead in the 
heart of the mother Lapp, however. Whatever else 
her home may lack, her baby's cradle must be 
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as blight and pretty as she can make it. Usually 
it is made of green baize cloth, and is ornamented 
with bright scarlet trimmings. Inside the cradle 
is lined with the softest, velvet-like moss, and this 
is covered over with a tiny little quilt made of 
tender young hare-skins. 
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SOUTHERN NORWAY. 

But it is in the southern part of the penin- 
sula that we shall find the cities and the more 
civilized people — that is, the people who live in 
houses, carry on trade and commerce, have schools 
and churches, and build roads and bridges, cities 
and towns. 

Here we find, in Sweden, Stockholm, the cap- 
ital; Gothenburg, the business center for trade in 
iron, timber, and cattle; and Upsala, the Univer- 
sity town — for Sweden has a University town, 
where more than fourteen hundred young men 
and women are enrolled as students every year. 
It is one of Sweden's objects of pride, that for 
centuries, education has been encouraged and that 
no small number of noted students have gone out 
into the world from her University and higher 
schools. One of these, Linnaeus, gave to the 
world such valuable books on the subject of plant- 
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life that he is known throughout the civilized 
world as the Father of Botany. 




NORWEGIAN 
FARM. 

In Norway we have a country very different 

in natural scenery, although lying so close and in 

the same latitude with Sweden. It is rough and 

rocky, and very mountainous. It abounds in 

abrupt precipices, in beautiful valleys, steep hills, 
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boulders, magnificent waterfalls, and here and there 
broad and shining terraces. 




The distinguishing feature of beauty in Nor- 
way is its "fjords," as the people call them, — 
beautiful bays extending far inland, studded with 
beautil'ul pine-clad islands, with now and then one 
rising sharp and clear and bleak against the clear 
blue water and distant horizon. 

"The rivers of Norway," some writer has said, 
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time broken off from the mountain and come 
crashing down into the waters below. It is a 
rough, jagged peak, weather worn and storm- 
stained. There it stands like an old Viking sea 
king, bold and strong, defying the powers of sea 
and air. 
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HAMMERFEST, THE MOST NORTHERN 
TOWN IN THE WORLD. 

It is in Norway away up in the north, that we 
find Hammerfest, "the most northern town in the 
world," so the geography tells us. This town is 
only a small village, after all; but it is much 
frequented by travelers, who go there to see the 
wonderful sky pictures produced by the aurora 
borealis and the " midnight sun." It is on the 21st 
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of November that the sun bids farewell to Hammer- 
feBt. It leaves its bright glow in the sky however, 
and it is not until midwinter that the sky becomes 
so darkened that one can see to read only for about 
two hours at mid-day. 




In January the sun begins again to peep above 
the Hammerfest horizon, and in May back be has 
come in full glory, revolving around and around in 
the horizon as only a Hammerfest sun could 
revolve, and never once dipping out of sight for 
days and days. 
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Farther south, in Norway as in Sweden, we 
find the cities. Christiania, the capital, is beauti- 
fully situated just at the head of the Christiania 
fjord on the Skagcr Rack. 
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Of the city itself, there is very little to be 
said, little to distinguish it from many another 
European city. Its streets are broad, the bouses 
are not very high, the fronts are stuccoed; there 
are many beautiful villas, and in the new part of 
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the city, there are fine parks and gardens. Still, 
all this one might say of a thousand other cities. 




(FABUAMENT HOUSE) CHRISTIAN!*. 

Bergen, the western sea-port and the great 
fish-mart of Norway, is far more an individualized 
town than its prouder sister Christiania. Seen from 
the sea, it is really very picturesque, built, as it is, 
partly up the sides of the gray, bleak hills which 
lift themselves proudly above the plain, conscious, 
perhaps, of the little town lying there so snugly at 
their feet. 
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Upon one side is a high ridge, upon the very 
top of which stands an ancient castle, whose only 
duty at present seems to be to watch over the port 
below! The port is peculiar. It is long and 
narrow, — almost like a canal, and has on either 
side wharves and warehouses extending almost the 
entire length of the port. 

Bergen has the name of being the rainiest place 
in all Norway. If this is so, it must be very rainy 
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— for the number of rainy days in any part of 
Norway is discouraging indeed to the tourist, if not 
to the inhabitants. At Bergen, some one has 




estimated that in the course of one year one may 
rely on no less than one hundred and thirty-four 
rainy days, twenty-six snowy days, and some forty 
or more foggy days. Adding these together, there 
are indeed few bright, sunny days left from the 
three hundred and sixty-five that go to make up a 
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year. It is said the people of Norway are sober, sol- 
emn, and little given to mirth. If this is so, who shall 
say that much of this national characteristic may 
not be due to their depressing and sunless climate? 

Fish-market day is the day to see Bergen in 
its truly characteristic life. On that day the 
wharves are lined with fishermen who hawk their 
goods from their boats to the peasant classes of 
men and women who crowd to the very water's 
edge to buy. 

How the peasants and the fishermen higgle and 
haggle over the prices of the fish. You would 
certainly suppose every fisherman to be an 
established cheat, and every purchaser to be an 
established detective to ferret out and proclaim the 
fraud. But this is not so; the people and the 
fishermen know each other well; and they lay up 
no ill feelings towards each other for all their 
quarreling and exchange of hard names and 
malevolent adjectives. It is w their way " — it is a 
part of the day's excitement. The fisherman knows 
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this, and puts the price of his fish high simply that 
he may have the opportunity to come down. The 
buyer knows this, but enjoys nevertheless the 
excitement of seeming to w beat down " the fisher- 
man and to outdo his neighbor in successful 
bargaining. 

Among the peasantry of Bergen, the traveler 
comes in contact, much more than in Christiania, 
with the old folk-lore of the Scandinavians. It 
is a very pretty folk-lore — and is often more elfish, 
more stirring than that of any other country of 
Europe. The Scandinavian folk-lore seems some 
way to have in it tho music of the pines, and the rush 
and roar of the cataracts. The belief in this folk- 
lore went out more than a thousand years ago when 
the Christian religion was carried into the country; 
but the stories arid the legends have been preserved 
and are told in the long winter nights to the 
children of the common people everywhere up and 
down the country from Lapland to Christiania. 

There is a plain not far from Upsala — the 
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university town of Sweden, you will remember, — 
that is said to be the burial place of the great god 
Odin, who was, in the early times, believed to be 




the ruler of the world. He was, indeed, to the 
Scandinavian mythology, what Jupiter was to the 
Grecian mythology. 

Odin had a wife Frigg, and a eon Thor; and it 
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is believed the three great mounds on this plain at 
Upsala are the tombs of Odin, Frigg and Thor. 

Let us, as we leave this Norseland, read a few 
snatches from the beautiful old Norse mythology. 

STORIES FROM THE EDDAS. 

It is eight hundred years since Saemund the 
Wise of Iceland gathered together the stories 
of Norseland. A hundred years later Snorre 
Sturleson retold these stories and added many 
others to them. The two books of these two 
writers are known now as the Eddas — the Elder 
Edda, and the Younger Edda. 

In the shining city of Asgard, built upon a 
mountain, that arose out of the very centre of the 
earth, dwelt the gods in perfect peace and happiness. 
But by and by the Noras (or Fates), three cruel 
sisters, came and took up their abode at the foot 
of the tree Ygdrasil; from thenceforth not even 
the gods were free from care. 

One day Odin, looking down upon the fair 
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earth, so sunny and beautiful, but withal so desolate, 
saw standing together two tall and graceful trees. 

ff This world is far too beautiful to be so 
desolate," said Odin. " From those trees, I will 
form man and woman to people this fair world.'* 
And so it was the first man and the first woman 
were made. The man was named Ask; the woman 
Embla. 

The branches of the wonderful tree Ygdrasil 
spread over the whole earth. One root went far 
down into the home of the dead; another reached 
away to the dreary home of the giants; another to 
the home of man. 

Beneath the tree was a well, whose waters 
made man straightway very wise. Odin sought out 

V 

the well and drank; henceforth, he was indeed, 
fitted to govern the earth and all its people. 

Odin had many sons. One of these, Loke the 
Evil One, stole from Sif, the wife of his brother 
Thor, her rich shower of golden hair. When Sif 
awoke and found her shining hair gone, she ran 
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and hid herself, crying bitterly. And when Thor 
came, she threw herself into his arms, weeping 
and pouring out to him the sad story of her loss. 

Thor's wrath grew fierce. Lightning flashed 
from his eye; thunders rolled forth from his lips. 
And falling upon the wicked Loke, he beat him and 
shook him till he cried, ff Let me go ! Let me go ! 
and I will fly to the under world, and bring to you 
from the dwarfs forge, a crown of golden hair for 
Sif." 

ff Go then," thundered Thor, ff and if you fail 
to bring the crown, know that my punishment awaits 
you." 

Now Loke was an endless boaster; and, as he 
stood waiting for the making of the crown, he 
fell to boasting with a brother god, Brok, and 
wagered his own head, that no one could carry 
a gift to Thor that should so please the gods, 
as a gift, that he should carry. 

The two set to work ordering wonderful things 
of the dwarf-smiths — the most wonderful things 
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that their imagination could invent. Their orders, 
extravagant as they were, were carried out by 
the wonderful dwarf-workers, and each one, loaded 
with three gifts, flew at last back to the abode 
of the gods. 

w Here," said Loke, bowing before Odin, w is 
a spear, that never fails; and here, a crown of 
golden hair; and here, a ship that will sail on land 
and sea." 

ff Wonderful , wonderful ! " cried all the 
gods. ff But let us see what gifts Brok has 
brought ! " 

f? I have orought," said Brok, f • a ring that shall 
each day cast off eight rings as heavy with pure 
gold as itself. I have brought a boar swifter to run 
than the wind; and if it be night, then its bristles 
shall shine, and make its path as light as day. And 
I bring to Thor this hammer, whose blows shall 
never fail; and if it be thrown however far, it will 
never lose its aim, nor will it fail to return to the 
hand of Thor." 
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"Wonderful! wonderful! " cried the gods. 
rf Most, most wonderful ! " 

So Br ok won the wager, and never again was 
Thor seen without his hammer. How the earth 
shook; how even the giants learned to tremble 
under the stroke of that magic* hammer, when 
grasped in the hands of the angry Thor! 

Among the gods, Baldur was the very purest, 
and the best. Wherever he came sunlight came; 
and when he went away, darkness fell. He had 
never known a care, nor a sorrow. Life had been 
always one long joyous day with him. 

But one morning, there came a shadow on 
Baldur's face. His eyes were heavy. Terrible 
dreams had come to him. He knew in his heart, 
that the last day of the world, when all should 
be sadness, and destruction, and darkness, had begun 
to draw near. He knew that sometime the grain 
would fall; the grass grow dry; the birds cease 
singing; the sunlight fade away. Sometime there 
would be no Baldur. 
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w This shall not beP cried Frigg. And she 
went forth up and down the whole country 
demanding a promise from every stone, and from 
every ore, and from every plant, and from every 
animal, and from every reptile, and from every 

4 

bird, and from every disease, that never would 
they do any harm to her son Baldur. 

But alas, poor Frigg! What power had she in 
battle against the Fates? There was one little herb, 
a poisonous one, that the anxious mother did not 
find in all her wanderings and so it came about 
that when the last great battle of the gods had 
come, Baldur fell; pierced with an arrow dipped in 
the poison of this little plant. 

For thus was fulfilled the prophecy of the Fates ! 
The earth grew cold and still. The Shining City 
lost its light. The reign of the gods was at an end. 
At last, at last, had come the Twilight of the Gods. 
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LEGEND OF SKADI. 

Through the leaves of the Edda there rustles a tale 
Of Skadi, the daughter of torrent and gale, 
Who, leaving her snow summits breezy and free, 
Went down to be wedded to Njord of the sea. 

Though bright was the ocean as now, in the day 
When Venir and ^Esir held nature in sway, 
Of gods though her bridegroom was reckoned the third, 
In Skadi's new mansion a murmur was heard, 

" O, Njord, I'm homesick ! the gulFs tiresome note, 
The moan of the breakers, the tide's endless rote, 
They hold my eyes sleepless, I never can stay 
By the wide staring ocean. Come let us away ! 



' Away to my mountains, my home in the height, 
To the glens and the gorges, the summits of light ! 
And Njord could but listen and go with his bride ; 
But there for his sea-haunts he drearily sighed. 



» 



' ; O Skadi, come back to the warm sunny surf ! 
The beach-sand is smoother than frost-bitten turf ; 
I like not at midnight, the wolfs hungry howl, 
The bear's stealthy footstep, the shriek of the owl. 
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' ' Nine sunsets, my Skadi, from sole love of thee, 
I will give to the mountains, if only for three 
With me thou wilt linger the blue wave beside ; 
The billow shall lull thee, my wild one, my bride ! " 

Then down the steep gorges went Skadi and Njord ; 
Like wind through the pine trees they swept to the fiords, 
And back in three mornings, they hurried again, 
Bearing up to the hill-tops the sigh of the main. 

So hither and thither awhile swayed the pair ; 
But Njord sickened soon of fresh inland air ; 
And once as he scented afar the salt sea, 
" No more of the mountains," he shouted, " for me." 

" I am nine times too weary of cavern and cliff ! 
All the pine groves of Norway I'd give for my skiff, 
The twilight that buries the white solemn hills, 
My blood, like the coming of Ragnarok chills." 

"Three days and three nights are too many for me 
To waste on the ocean, O, dull Njord, and thee ! " 
And Skadi had buckled her snow-sandals on, 
And back to her mountains alone she has gone. 

The red-climbing sunrise, the rosy-fringed mist, 
Sailing up from the valley, her clear cheek had kissed ; 
And over the hill-tops the frosty blue sky 
With the joy of its welcome rekindles her eye. 
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She tightens her bow-strings, she bounds from the rock ; 
The elves in their caverns her merry voice mock ; 
The waterfall's rush to the tarn by the crag, 
And the leap of the reindeer behind her both lag. 

But still as she chases the wolf and the boar, 

y sounds she is startled like surf on the shore, 
That surge through the forest, and whisper and rave, 
'Tis Njord, who is calling her back to the wave. 

And Njord hears a hill-note borne in on the tide, 
When soft through the sunset the lazy waves glide, 
Or tranced in the moonlight the weird waters shine ; 
'Tis Skadi, whose singing floats down from her pine. 

He calls, but she leaves not her rock- ranges free, 
She chants from her woodlands, he stays by the sea; 
A wail thrills the harp-strings of heart lost to heart, 
Neither happy together nor joyous apart. 

Of sea-god and hill-maid remain not a sign, 

Save the marriage of music in billow and pine : 

Still sound the Norse mountains, the tide in the fiord, 

With the singing of Skadi, the echo of Njord. 

— Lucy Larcom. 
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DENMARK. 

Do you know that Denmark consists of a little 
peninsula (Jutland) and three large islands? And 
do you know that the islands are by far the most 
important part of Denmark? and that Copenhagen, 
the capital, is situated on one of these islands? 

The city is very old — said to have been 
settled as early as the twelfth century. 

The country of which she stands the prouc- 
capital, was once one of the most powerful oi 
northern Europe. Once its dominion extended over 
all Norway and Sweden, and even to Greenland and 
Iceland. One by one these countries have been 
taken from her, and nothing is now left outside the 
little peninsula and the adjacent islands, except 
Iceland and Greenland. 

One might journey Europe over and not find a 
more desolate, sandy, barren, good-for-nothing tract 
of land than is a greater part of this peninsula of 
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Jutland seems to be. Once, at the extreme north of 
the peninsula, there was a town called Skagen. 
But year after year the sands from the coast blew 
farther and farther inland, compelling the people 
to move from time to time farther and farther back 
from the shore. w If it were not for our church 
which the Lord has blessed, we would give up our 
town," the people would say as, year after year, 
they would dig out, as from a snow-drift, their 
roads, their yards, even the little paths of the village 
burial ground. 

But at one time there came a great wind; for 
days the ' people were forced to keep within their 
little houses, the doors and windows closed. And 
when at last the sand storm was over, behold the 
front of the church was covered far above the door 
with a great drift of sand. 

w Now at last, the Lord has closed up the door 
of his own habitation," said the simple people; cc let 
us, too, close ours and move away." And so, in this 
way the town was at last forsaken. For years the 
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sands have blown in upon the little homes, till now 
not a sign of the little village remains in view, 
except the spire of the church, which as yet, still 
holds itself above the sweep of sandy desert. 

Sailors speak of this northern point of Jutland 
as w The Skaw," and, until the great light-house 
was built, no place along the entire coast was so 
dreaded as this, for nowhere were such fierce storms 
to be encountered. One writer says that in olden 
times the shores were always strewn with wrecks; 
and that many a whole village was built from the 
timbers of these stranded ships. 

It is little wonder then, that the important part 
of Denmark is not upon the mainland. We may as 
well, then, leave Jutland and go to Copenhagen — 
Denmark's capital. 

The city lies partly upon the island of Zealand, 
and partly upon the Amager, and it is the strait 
between the islands that makes the harbor of 
Copenhagen. This harbor is so full of ships — 
forever coming, forever going, that it has been 
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given the name, and justly, too, The Merchants' 
Haven. 

It seems almost a pity — if one values the 
historic and old — that Copenhagen has been so 
much **■ improved " in the last few years. Once 
there were grim old ramparts looking out over the 
harbor. They were unsightly, it is true; but every 
block of them was rich in story. Now there are 
broad and elegant boulevards, the batteries and 
fortifications only being allowed to remain. 

In the city is the beautiful Rosenborg Palace, 
built for the royal residence, but afterwards 
converted into a museum. 

Then there is the Palace of Art, to which all 
students journey for the sake of the wonderful 
statuary of Thorwaldsen, Denmark's own great 
sculptor. In an open court in the very center of 
this palace is the tomb of Thorwaldsen. An ebony 
cross marks the spot where he is buried. Around 
this, ivies twine; and on the walls about the court 
are painted the flowers he loved most. This 
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sculptor was an Icelander by birth, his father a 
simple wood carver. He came, when very young, 
to study at the University at Copenhagen. Here he 
became so marked a scholar, and won so many 
honors and so many prizes that he was able, with 
this money, to go to Rome. 

In Rome he worked long and hard. Nobody 
noticed him — nobody suspected the genius that lay 
within him. Discouragement and poverty were 
beginning to settle down and close around him, 
when one day, an Englishman, chancing to enter 
his studio, was struck with a model he saw there of 
Jason and the Golden Fleece. 

W I must have that in marble!" exclaimed the 
Englishman. w I must have it at once. Name your 
price, young man." 

ff Six hundred sequins," answered Thorwaldsen. 

w It shall be eight hundred," said the English- 
man, with enthusiasm. 

Thorwaldsen's fortune now was made. With 
this man's patronage orders came in upon him from 
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all parts of Europe, and he was soon recognized as 
one of the greatest artists of his time. 

In this town of Copenhagen Hans Andersen 
lived for many years; and very proud is the town 
to honor itself and him by a grand statue bearing 
his name. The people will show you, with profound 
reverence, the very East Street that Andersen 
speaks of in his w Goloshes of Fortune ; " the 
ff picket fence " and the ff Holmen's Kanal." 

Over across the sound once stood the dwelling 
place of another of Denmark's great and glorious 
sons. 

This dwelling was called the Castle of the 
Heavens, and in it dwelt the noted astronomer, 
Tycho Brahe. When quite a young man this 
astronomer won renown for himself by gaining the 
interest and patronage of King Frederick II, who 
would come day after day to hear the youth lecture 
upon his theories of comets. 

Because of the scholarly genius the king saw 
in him, he made him a gift of the island and 
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provided for him money to build for himself such 
a watch tower as the needs of his science should 
require. It was a strange structure Tycho Brahe 
reared — something like an old feudal castle, 
something like the dwelling places of eastern 
astrologers. Above all he built an observatory and 
erected in it as large a telescope as invention at 
that time would provide. He was a strange man 
— genuises* are apt to be strange — and to this 
day his neighbors will tell you of his pet poodle 
and his golden nose ; but have not yet any com- 
prehension of the wonderful man he was in 
science or how much he gave to the world of 
astronomical research. 

By and by King Frederick died, and Tycho 
Brahe was left to the mercies of the officers who 
had long enough been jealous of his favor with 
the king and were glad now to avenge themselves. 
His castle was torn down, his pension was with- 
drawn, and the astronomer driven by insult and 
neglect from the country. 
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It was not until centuries later, when the 
value to the world of his observations was made 
known, that Denmark rendered to him the homage 
due him. In 1846, on the three hundredth anni- 
versary of Tycho Brahe's birth, a statue was 
raised to him on his own island, on the spot 
where once his strange castle had stood, and all 
was done that could be done to compensate for 
the neglect and ignorant treatment of him in 
earlier times. 

Denmark has suffered much in wars with 
European powers. Often she has been defeated ; 
though never, even her enemies will say, from lack 
of bravery among her soldiers. But with small 
armies there could be but little hope for her when 
attacked by the greater powers. In 1801 Copen- 
hagen bravely resisted to the bitter end a bom- 
bardment under Nelson, England's great naval 
hero ; but defeat was inevitable. Campbell, a 
British poet, has commemorated this battle in his 
well known verses: 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC 

Of Nelson and the North 

Sing the glorious day's renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark's crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone 

By each gun the lighted brand 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 

Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line ; 

It was ten of April morn by the chime : 

As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath 

For a time. 

But the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the scene ; 
And her van the fleeter rushed 
O'er the deadly space between. 
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" Hearts of oak ! " our captains cried, when each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun ! 

Again ! again ! again ? 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back. 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom ; — 

Then cease — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom ! 

Outspoke the Victor then, 
As he hailed them o'er the wave ; 
44 Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 
And we conquer but to save ! 
So peace, instead of death, let us bring : — 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 
With the crews, at England's feet, 
And make submission meet 
To our King." 
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Then Denmark blessed our Chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose, 

As Death withdrew his shade from the day 

While the sun looked smiling bright 

O'er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away ! 

Now joy, Old England, raise ! 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities' blaze, 

While the wine-cup shines in light ; — 

And yet, amidst that joy and uproar, 

Let us think of them that sleep. 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By the wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore ! 



Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died, 

With the gallant, good Riou ! 

Soft sigh the w T inds of heaven o'er their grave ! 

While the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid's song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave ! 

—Thomas Campbell. 
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HOLLAND. 

' A country that draws lifty feet of water, 
In which men live as in the hold of nature ; 
And when the sea does in upon them break, 
And drown a province — does but spring a leak." 



— II U DI BRAS. 



The country of Holland, called also the Nether- 
lands or Low Countries, from the fact that it is 
at the lowest level of the whole European plain 
is formed by the delta of three rivers — the Rhine, 
the Scheldt, and the Maas. 

Very much of the surface is below the level 
of the sea; in some places fifteen feet below, so that 
were it not for its embankments, fully half the 
country would be at each flood-tide submerged. 

For a full hundred miles, the coast is flanked 

by sea-walls, solidly built of heavy piles and 

Norwegian granite. Here and there, sand-hills 
drifted in, as in Denmark, have helped to make 
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a natural protection; and these the vigilant and 
industrious Dutch people have planted with coarse 
sedge, the roots of which, burrowing down and 
interlacing, help to make the sand dams more solid 
and firm, and less likely to be swept away in any 
gale of wind from inland, that may chance to strike 
upon them. 

It is a strangely broken up country. One 
hardly may say what part of it is mainland, and 
which is inland. In the rivers, there are many low 
islands formed in the long coarse of years by the 
currents, bringing down and depositing its debris. 
As if jealously ambitious to keep square its debit 
and credit account, the sea has made its inroads 
from the coast, forming deep inlets and even inland 
seas. At the entrance to the shallow Zuyder-Zee 
is a little row of islands marking the line of the 
coast of long ago. 

It is thus, forever, a fight between the people 
and the sea. The sea sweeps in, and inundates 
a province; the people bank up more firmly than 
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ever the coast. In 1839, these brave Dutch, who 
have fought for every inch of their country, began 
the draining of the great lake of Haarlem. This 




was finished in 1852, and an area of fifty four 
thousand acres added to the country. Everywhere 
the land is too low to be self-draining; and the 
rivers lest they cut for themselves here and there 
and everywhere new channels, are carefully confined 
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within banks and dykes, which have been carefully 
built by the people. These dykes, often sixty feet 
high, have canals on the top, and fine roads along 
the sides of the canals. In this way, the rivers are 
connected one with the other. Everywhere in 
Holland, one sees wind-mills, wind-mills, wind-mills. 
Wind-mills are a feature of Dutch landscape. A 
picture of Holland without a wind-mill is, as literary 
people say: "Hamlet with Hamlet left out." The 
use of the wind-mill after what you have read, 
is very apparent. With them to pump the drainage 
water up out of the ditches into canals, Holland's 
drainage system is indeed well near perfect. 

One writer in speaking of this country says, 
"The land is all cut up into vast polders, as they 
are called, which are wrested from the sea and 
protected by embankments. Here, if care was 
withdrawn for even six months, the whole country 
would be inundated again. " 

A corps of engineers called " water-staat " are 
continually employed to watch the waters and to 
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keep in constant repair the dykes which are built 
of clay at the bottom, that being more water-proof 
than anything else, and thatched with willows 
which are cultivated in the country for this 
purpose. 

If the sea passes a dyke, ruin is eminent; an 
alarm bell rings and the whole population rush 
to the rescue. The moment one dyke is even 
threatened, the people begin to build another inside 
it, and then rely upon the double defence whilst 
they fortify the old one. With all their care, 
however, they have been unable to save the islands 
of Zealand. 

Three centuries ago, Schowen was wholly 
submerged, and soon after another province, this 
last lying for several years entirely under water, 
only the points of the church spires being visible 
above the water. It has been aptly said, that the 
sea is to Holland what Vesuvius is to Torre del 
Guco. Indeed, the Dutch have three enemies — the 
sea, the lakes, the rivers; the lakes they drain away; 
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the rivers they imprison; but with the sea, it is 
a combat that never ceases. 

In many places the dykes are so high, that ships 
sailing in the water outside of them stand high 
above the houses. In Zealand, it is said, one can 
sail over the island and never get a peep even 
at the dwellings, or the people, because they are 
so completely hidden behind the great walls that 
enclose the canals. 

To give you a right sense of the danger in 
which these Dutch people live in spite of all their 
labor, read what E. L. Benedict says of the country 
in her Persons and Places of Europe. 

Cf With this standing army at their posts night 
and day, a constant supply of wicker work, piles, 
and stones always on hand, with alarm bells in every 
steeple, and people ready to rush out at the first 
signal to place mats, rushes and sail-cloth over the 
threatened break till danger is over, the Dutch may 
now feel reasonably secure. It has been several 
years since they have been visited with a terrible 
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But hark ! Through the noise of waters 

Comes a low, clear, trickling sound ; 
And the child's face pales with terror, 

And his blossoms drop to the ground. 
He is up the bank in a moment, 

And, stealing through the sand, 
He sees a stream not yet so large 

As his slender, childish hand. 
'Tis a leak in the dyke ! He is but a boy, 

Unused to fearful scenes ; 
But, young as he is, he has learned to know 

The dreadful thing that means. 
A leak in the dyke ! The stoutest heart 

Grows faint that cry to hear, 
And the bravest man in all the land 

Turns white with mortal fear. 

And the boy ! He lias seen the danger, 

And, shouting a wild alarm, 
He forces back the weight of the sea 

With the strength of his single arm ! 
He listens for the joyful sound 

Of a footstep passing nigh ; 
And lays his ears to the ground, to catch 

The answer to his cry. 
And he hears the rough winds blowing, 

And the waters rise and fall, 
But never an answer comes to him, 

Save the echo of his call. 
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He sees no hope, no succor, 

His feeble voice is lost ; 
Yet what shall he do but watch and wait, 

Though he perish at his post ? 

*4t 4t 4t 4t 4t 4t 

^^ ^^ #1% #|% #f% #f» 

The good dame in the cottage 

Is up and astir with the light, 
For the thought of her little Peter 

Has been with her all night. 

^n ^n ^n *p ^* T^ 

Her neighbors are bearing between them 

Something straight to her door ; 
Her child is coming home, but not 

As he ever came before ! 

44 He is dead ! " she cries ; " my darling! *' 

And the startled father hears, 
And comes and looks the way she looks, 

And fears the thing she fears : 
Till a glad shout from the bearers 

Thrills the stricken man and wife — 
44 Give thanks, for your son has saved our land, 

And God has saved his life ! " 
So, there in the morning sunshine 

They knelt about the boy ; 
And eve v y head was bared and bent 

In tearful, reverent joy. 

'Tis many a year since then ; but still, 

When the sea roars like a flood, 
Their boys are taught what a boy can do 

Who is brave and true and good. 
For every man in that country 

Takes his son by the hand 
And tells hi in of little Peter, 

Whose courage saved the land. 

— Phcebe Gary. 
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A CHAPTER OF DUTCH LIFE. 

But after so sad a picture of Dutch life as 
this, we must ask the same author to give us 
one more and a happier picture of the country. 
Farther on in her book she says: "All over 
the Netherlands there is a network of canals 
running from village to village. Even the indi- 
vidual farmers have little canals around their fields 
and gardens serving as boundary wall, hedge, and 
road-way. They carry their produce to market, 
not in great lumbering wagons drawn from the 
banks by horses, but in private boats drawn 
sometimes by horses, sometimes by a farmer and 
his wife. Besides the private boats and rafts, 
there are in Holland stage boats, so called, 
which go from place to place carrying passen- 
gers, freight, sometimes the mail. The owner 
with his family, lives in the boat. As night 
comes on, and the boat glides like a shadow 
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through the sleeping villages, hiding behind 
trees and shrubberies, the passengers, lulled by 
the stillness and the gentle motion, doze off to 
sleep as comfortably as if they were in their 
beds in their homes. 

r In winter the canals become highways for 
skates and sledges. The farmer glides along to 
market on his skates, the laborer to his work, 
the shop-keeper to his counter, the peasant girl 
to town with milk lor her customers. Whole 
families go on skates from the country to the 
city carrying bags or baskets or drawing them 
on sleds. Skating is as easy and natural with 
them as walking, and they attain a speed that 
is quite wonderful. Women and girls dart along 
like arrows. People skate from the Hague to 
Amsterdam and back in a day. University stu- 
dents leave Utrecht in the morning, dine at 
Amsterdam at noon, and get back to the college 
before night. 

ff The first day on which the canals ano 
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basins are frozen solid enough for skating is a 
gala day. Early in the morning the joyful 




news is announced in the city, the journals 
publish it, the boys shout it, the servants are 
given a day out, and even old ladies forget 
their years and go to the canals to gossip with 
their friends and see the sports. 
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w Meanwhile a crowd gathers upon the ice, 
and together ladies and servants, officers, boys, 
old men, and sometimes a prince, mingle in the 
giddy, whirling crowd. Some cut curious figures 
on the ice, some dart backward on one leg, 
some twist and twine in a hundred dizzy whirls 
within one small space, bending, crouching, or 
standing straight upright, like puppets moved 
by strings. 

"Sleds and sledges of every form and size 
gather upon the ice — some pushed from behind 
by a skater, some drawn by horses, some moved 
by iron-pointed sticks held in the hands of the 
riders. Carriages, even old boats, and small sail 
vessels, rigging still flying, are fastened on to 
runners and made useful. Gay festivals and 
exciting races are held upon the ice. The snow 
is swept off; cafes, eating houses, pavilions, and 
small theatres rise on every side, brightly lit at 
night, and surrounded by throngs of skaters. The 
best citizens from all around gather to see the 
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racing. Masts and banners tire planted along the 
canals, stands and railings are built, and there is 
music on every side. The names of the winners 
in the races are faithfully recorded, and they are 
considered ever after as very famous people." 




N AMSTERDAM. 
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CITIES OF HOLLAND.— AMSTERDAM. 

Among the noted cities of Holland are Amster- 
dam, the capital, The Hague, Leyden and Utrecht, 
both university towns, and Rotterdam, the oldest 
port in the country. 

Amsterdam is situated on the Zuyder Zee, an 
arm of the North Sea. At its northwestern cor- 
ner, just where the Y river meets the Amstel and 
both together flow into the Zuyder-Zee, lies this 
crescent-shaped old town of Amsterdam. 

As seen from the harbor, Amsterdam is cer- 
tainly very picturesque. On one side it is strongly 
walled in from the sea; on the other is a broad 
expanse of rich green meadow land. The city is 
really one mass of islands, so intersected and 
divided up it is by its hundreds of canals extending 
in all directions. There are in this one city more 
than three hundred bridges, stone or iron, high 
enough all of them for vessels to pass under. 
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The town was built in the first place upon nothing 
better than a peat bog. Into this piles were driven, 
sund and mud packed in, with solid clay at the 




base until there was at last a solid foundation of 
earth — "made land" we call it — upon which to 
build a city. It is said that nowhere in all 
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Amsterdam is there an erect building. Everyone 
leans forward or back, to the right or to the left, 
because of the sunken and half settled piles 
upon which the houses are built. 

Entering Amsterdam by rail, one passes over 
a fine great bridge, which with its six arches spans 
the river Spaarne. No sooner has the train passed 
than the bridge parts in the middle, pushes out of 
the way, and leaves the way free for the passing 
of vessels. This is one of the manv Dutch devices 
for making modern conveniences, such as railroads, 
possible in their strange country. 

One writer in describing his approach to Hol- 
land says, "I saw at the left, beyond the gulf of 
the Y, a confused movement, which for a moment 
I took to be thousands of masts of vessels beaten 
by a tempest, and rising and falling with the 
waves of the sea. But no! they were the arms of 
hundreds of windmills, half hidden by the dykes, 
which extend along the coast. Very soon after 
passing these windmills, the train comes into the 
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very heart of the city. Even though you may 
have traveled all through Holland you will be 
surprised at this first view of Amsterdam. If you 
have not traveled at all through Holland, you will 
simply stand speechless. At first sight, it seems 
one forest of windmills. Windmills everywhere 
and perched like great birds upon every available 
tower or steeple, or pyramid, every spire and every 
belfry. And in and among all these, rise the end- 
less numbers of factory chimneys, together with 
the masts of vessels everywhere to be seen loading 
and unloading, up and down the many water routes 
of the town." 

The shape of the city, as we have said before, 
is crescent shaped, or perhaps to be more exact, 
we should say it is a semi-circle, the diameter 
towards the sea. The canals are built as concen- 
tric arches, and these are crossed by other and 
smaller canals, all converging very like the lines 
of a spider web towards the centre. A very wide 
water course divides the city into two equal parts, 
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and on cither side of all the canals are streets, 
up and down which are lines of beautiful linden 
trees. Now add to all this the fact that at each 




turn in the street you are likely to see in all 
directions the drawbridges going up and down, 
and hear the vessels creaking, the whistles shrilly 
blowing, the chains clanking, perhaps you may 
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form some conception of the confusion of the town 
and its absolute unlikeness to any other town in 
all Europe. 

The streets are all very narrow and very 
irregular, this being due, no doubt, to the fact 
that for many, many years Amsterdam was a 
fishing village, whose streets were allowed to 
form themselves, there being little thought that 
some day the town would come to be of such 
rank among the towns of Holland. 

In the center of the town and reaching back- 
ward towards the outside concentric canal is the 
great park — The Plantation — where there are fine 
gardens. On this great square stands the royal 
Palace, a beautiful great building with a turreted 
cupola rising sixty feet above the roof. Near by 
stands the church in which the kings are crowned; 
but after all there is nothing of such interest as 
the art galleries, where are carefully preserved 
the pictures of Holland's famous artists. 

For long, long years, it had been the fashion 
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among artists of all countries to paint saints, and 
Madonnas, and cherubs over and over and over, 



until, as the Dutch artists began to say, "Europe 
is flooded with painted saints and Madonnas and 
cherubs." 

" Let us paint in a new line," said they. w Let 
us paint the common things of life; the people, 
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our homes, our meadows, our windmills, our ships — 
all every-day things of every-day life." 

And so there rose up a new school, as artists 
say, of painting — the Dutch school. Pictures 
began to appear here and there in the various 
European art collections unlike any ever seen 
before. There was nothing too commonplace for 
these new school artists to attempt. And in the 
course of a few years the influence of Holland 
was felt throughout the whole art world. The 
"Dutch School" became popular — its representa- 
tives famous. 

The most noted of these painters are Paul 
Potter, whose cattle pictures are still the world's 
wonder and admiration; William Yander Velde, 
who bought a vessel and lived for a time upon the 
sea that he might see the waves in their every 
mood, with all their lights and shades; Ruysdaal, 
the famous landscape painter; and Rembrandt, who 
revelled in rich coloring, and dared, in spite of 
criticism, to make it the characteristic of his work. 
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ROTTERDAM. 

Emands do Amicis gives the following amusing 

description of his first entrance to Rotterdam: 

fr My carriage rolled along over a bridge that 
resounded, hollow, beneath it; and while I was 
thinking that now I must indeed be close within 
the city, and was, in fact, I saw with amazement, 
on my right and on my left, two rows of ships 
vanishing in the gloom. 

?f Leaving the bridge, we passed through a 
street, lighted and full of people; then found our- 
selves upon another bridge, and between two 
rows of vessels as before. And so on from 
bridge to street and from street to bridge; and 
to increase the confusion, an illumination of lamps 
at the corners of the houses, lanterns on masts 
of ships, light-houses on the bridges, small lights 
under the houses, and all these lights again 
reflected into the water. All at once the carriage 
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stopped. People crowded about. I looked out. 
There was a bridge in mid-air. " A vessel is 
passing, " said the driver. We went on again, 




seeing a perspective of canals and bridges, 
crossing and re-crossing each other, until we came 
to a great square sparkling with lights and bristling 
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with masts of ships, where at last our inn was 
reached. 

" The cities of Holland, though so broken by 
canals, or perhaps, it might almost be said, broken 




by streets, are, nevertheless, geometrically regular 
in form. Amsterdam was a semi-circle; Rotterdam 
is a perfect equilateral triangle; and The Hague, 
again, is a perfect square. The base of the triangle 
is a great dyke, very strong and heavily built, with 
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a row of tall elms upon the top, defending the city 
from the Meuse River. 

"And just here — apropos to the Meuse — this 
river is particularly capricious. It has, perhaps, 
done more harm than any one river in all Holland, 
with its sudden outbreaks and overflows. A Dutch 
traveler, in speaking of this river, once said, w It is a 
treacherous stream. Even when it is frozen over 
and looks so quiet and innocent, it is likely at any 
time to burst forth with a warm current from 
somewhere under its cover, and with crashing 
and booming pile the ice up against the dykes, 
and so damming up the water that it will over- 
flow. 

"When this happens, the people have an 
original way of attacking the ice towers with 
cannon. It is a strange sight — and one peculiarly 
Holland — to see the charge of grape-shot, and 
now and then the great cannon balls go whizzing 
across the water, shivering and shattering the great 
towers of ice. Surely," said the traveler, w there is 
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no other country that attacks even its rivers with 
cannon." 

The people of Holland are renowned, not only 
for their wonderful perseverance in battling with 
the sea, but also for their immaculate neatness. 
After traveling up and down the continent, and 
enduring the horrors of many a hotel or pension, 
it is a surprise and a comfort to come into the 
little Dutch inns. Everything is scrubbed and 
clean. The windows shine, the very furniture 
shines, and the linen is sure to be smooth and 
snowy white. Everywhere in the public 'inns and 
in the little private homes the same neatness is 
observable; the Dutch people are never too busy, 
or too crowded, or too poor, to be neat. 

In this town of Rotterdam, as in all Dutch 
towns, you may see the housewives out early in 
the morning scrubbing off their steps, or sprinkling 
with sand the smooth white floors. 

The houses, built of all shades of reddish 
bricks, are usually narrow, seldom more than two 
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windows in width, two stories high, and have the 
front running high up to conceal the roof. This 
extension of the front upward sometimes takes on 
most fanciful shapes, according to the taste of the 




builder. Some run up in little steps; some are 
made in representation of a tower; some curve down 
in the middle, leaving a turret-like point at each 
corner of the front of the house. 

And the Rotterdam houses all lean — O, how 
they lean. Not one erect house in all the city, some 
writers have declared. They lean forward as if 
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half asleep, they lean backward as if startled; they 
lean towards each other as if exchanging secrets; 
they lean away from each other as if in haughty 
scorn. Sometimes the houses of a whole street will 
lean regularly in one direction like a row of trees 
over which a wind had swept; sometimes each house 
leans in a direction of its own, thus giving the 
street a most rickety, confused appearance. 

Rotterdam has its share of public buildings; 
and had at one time the finest collection of Dutch 
paintings. A fire, some quarter of a century ago, 
destroyed this art gallery, and although there are 
other galleries in which are rare paintings, it will 
be forever a loss to the art world that this rich 
collection should have been lost. 

Though Amsterdam is the capital of the 
country, Rotterdam, too, is the capital. The kings 
are crowned at Amsterdam ; but the government has 
its seat at Rotterdam. The cities are very jealous of 
each other; and the officers of state need to watch 
lest one city be granted favor above the other. 
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DELFT. 

At Delft, another important town of Holland, 
we shall find as the distinguishing feature the 
great number of storks. In all other respects it 
is like any Dutch town. To be sure in all Dutch 
towns we see the stork and know that it is 
allowed great freedom and that it is carefully 
cared for. 

But in Delft the storks are every where. 
They march up and down the streets; they rest 
at leisure on the side-walks, they enter the yards, 
sometimes the stores ; and as to the roofs, they 
simply take possession of them. 

Now all this is not because, like the monkeys 
of India, they are worshipped. No indeed, the 
Dutch are a very common-sense, practical people; 
and if you have been building up any fanciful 
story about these storks, any poetical legends, I 
fear you must come down to this one statement 
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that the storks are cultivated and encouraged by 
the people, and homes built for them on the 
house-tops, because it has been found that the 




storks are veiy destructive to a sort of insect that 
burrows into the piles, on which you remember 
everything in Holland is built. There was a time 
when these insects were likely to prove disastrous. 
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Indeed there was a fair prospect of their undoing 
the work of the centuries of hard-working, perse- 
vering Dutch people. But it is said everything 
has its cure if only we can find it. And in 
this, it was proved that the stork was the cure. 

The storks form a great feature in the Hol- 
land baby's life. Stork stories are told to him 
from the time he is old enough to listen at all. 
There is a certain quaintness about these stories, 
so very, very Holland in their nature that it need 
not be beneath our dignity to read one of these 
just here before we hurry on to our visit to The 
Hague — ( The Hedge — the King's Hunting- 
Ground.) Says Hans Andersen : 

On the last house in the village there lay a 
stork's nest. The mother stork sat in it with her 
four little ones, who were stretching out their 
heads with the pointed black bills, that had not 
yet turned red. At a little distance, on the top 
of the roof, stood the father stork, bolt upright, 
and as stiff as well could be. That he might not 
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appear quite idle while standing sentry, he had 
drawn one leg up under him, as is the manner of 
storks. One might have taken him to he carved 
in marble, so motionless was he. 




"It must look very grand for my wife there 
to have a sentinel to guard her nest," he thought. 
"They can't know that I'm her husband, and will, 
of course, conclude that I am commanded to 
stand here. It looks aristocratic ! " and he con- 
tinued standing thus on one leg. 
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Below in the street a whole swarm of chil- 
dren were playing ; and, when they chanced to 
catch sight of the storks, one of the boldest of the 
boys sang the old song about the stork, and the 
others soon joined him in it, but each sang it 
just as he happened to have heard it. This is 
one of the ways: — 



(< 



Stork, stork, fly away ; 
Stand not on one leg to-day. 
Thy dear wife sits in the nest, 
To lull the little ones to rest. 

" There's a halter for one ; 
There's a stake for another ; 
For the third there's a gun ; 
And a spit for his brother ! " 

w Only listen ! " said the young storks. " Hear 
what the boys are singing. Do you hear them 
say we're to be hanged and shot?" 

"You shouldn't mind what they say," replied 
the mother; "if you don't mind, it won't hurt 
you." 
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But the boys went on singing, and pointed 

mockingly at the sentinel stork. Only one boy, 
whom they called Peter, said it was a shame to 
make game of animals, and would not join in 
the singing. 

The mother stork tried to comfort her young 
ones, " Don't mind it," she said; "see how quiet 
your father stands on one leg there." 

"But we are afraid," said the young ones, 
drawing back their beaks into the nest. 

The children assembled again on the next 
day; and no sooner did they see the storks than 
they began their song: — 

" The first will be hanged, 
The second will be hit." 

"Tell us, are we to be hanged and burned?" 
asked the young storks. 

"No, no; certainly not. You are to learn to 
fly, and I'll train you; and then we shall pay a 
visit to the frogs. They will bow to us in the 
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water, and sing croak! croak! and we shall eat 
them up, and that will be a right good treat." 

"And then what?" questioned the young 
storks. 

"Oh, then all the storks in the land will 
assemble, and the autumn sports will begin; only 
then one must be able to fly well, for that is very 
important. Whoever does not fly as he ought will 
be pierced to death by the general's beak; so 
mind that you learn well when the drill begins." 

" Yes ; but then, after that, we shall be killed, 
as the boys say. Hark! they are singing it 
again." 

"Attend to me, and not to them," said the 
mother stork. "After the great review we shall 
fly away to warm countries, far from here, over 
hills and forests. To Egypt we shall fly, where 
are the three-cornered houses of stone, one point 
of which reaches to the clouds; they are called 
pyramids, and are older than a stork can imagine. 
And in that same land there is a river which over- 
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flows its banks and turns the whole country into 
mire. Then we go into the mire and eat frogs." 

"Oh! oh!" exclaimed all the youngsters. 

"Yes, indeed; it is a delightful place, truly. 
One does nothing, all day long, but eat; and while 
we are feasting so comfortably there, there is not 
a green leaf left on the trees in this country. It 
is so cold here that the very clouds freeze in 
lumps, or fall down in little white rags." It was 
hail and snow that she meant, but she did not 
know how to say it better. 

" And do the naughty boys freeze in lumps ? " 
asked the young storks. 

"No; they will not fall in pieces, but they 
will be very near doing so; and they will sit 
moping and cowering in gloomy rooms, while you 
will be flying about in foreign lands, where are 
bright flowers and warm sunshine." 

Some time had now passed by, and the nest- 
lings had grown so large and strong that they 
could stand upright in the nest, and look all about 
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them. And every day the father stork came with 
delicious frogs, nice little serpents, and all such 
dainties as storks delight in. How funny it was 
to see the clever feats he performed to amuse 
them. He would lay his head right round upon 
his tail; and then he would clatter with his beak, 
as if it were a little rattle; or he would tell them 
stories, all relating to swamps and fens. 

w Come, children," said the mother stork one 
day, "now you must learn to fly." And all the 
four young ones had to go out on the ridge of 
the roof. How they did totter and stagger about ! 
They tried to balance themselves with their wings, 
yet they came very near falling to the ground 
below. 

" Look at me ! " said the mother. w This is 
the way to hold your head. And thus you must 
place your feet. Left! right! left! right! that's 
what will help you on in the world." 

Then she flew a little way, and the young 
ones took a clumsy little leap. Bump! plump! 
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down they fell; for their bodies were still too 
heavy for them. 

" I will not fly," said one of the young storks, 
as he crept back to the nest. "I don't care about 
going to warm countries." 

" Would you like to stay here and freeze 
when the winter comes? Will you wait till the 
boys come to hang, to burn, or to roast you? Well, 
then, I'll call them." 

"Oh, no!" cried the timid stork, hopping back 
to the roof with the rest. 

On the third day they did actually begin to 
fly a little. Then they had no doubt that they 
could soar or hover in the air, upborne by their wings. 
And this they accordingly attempted, when d#wn 
they fell, flapping their wings as hard as they could. 

And now the boys came again to the street, 
and sung the stork their song: "Storks, storks, 
fly home and rest." 

"Shall we fly down and peck them?" asked 
the young ones. 
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ft No; leave them alone. Attend to me; that's 
far more important. One — two — three! now we 
fly round to the right. One — two — three! now 
to the left, round the chimney. There! that was 
very well. That last flap with your wings and 
kick with your feet was so graceful and proper 
that you shall have leave to fly with me to the 
marsh. Several of the nicest stork families will be 
there with their children. Let me see that mine 
are the best bred of all; and mind you strut about 
proudly, for that looks well, and helps to make 
one respected." 

w But shall we not take revenge upon the 
naughty boys?" asked the young storks. 

ff No, no; let them scream away, as much as 
they please. You are to fly up to the clouds and 
away to the land of the Pyramids, while they are 
freezing, and can neither see a green leaf nor taste 
a sweet apple." 

w But we wish to revenge ourselves," they whis- 
pered, one to another ; and then the training went on. 
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Among all the boys down in the street the 
one that seemed most bent upon singing the song 
that made game of the storks was he who had 
bsgun it; and he was a little fellow, hardly over 
six years old. The young storks, to be sure, 
thought he was at least a hundred, for he was so 
much bigger than their parents; and, besides, what 
did they know about the ages of either children 
or grown men? Their whole vengeance was to be 
aimed at this one boy. It was always he who 
began and who persisted in mocking them. The 
young storks were very angry; and as they grew 
larger, they also grew less patient under insult, 
and their mother was at last obliged to promise 
them that they might be revenged, but not until 
the day of their departure. 

"We must first see how you carry yourselves 
at the great review. If you do so badly that the 
general runs his beak through you, then the boys 
will be in the right, — at least in one way. We 
must wait and see!" 
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" Yes ; you shall see ! " cried all the young 
storks; and they took the greatest pains, practic- 
ing every day, until they flew so elegantly 
and so lightly that it was a pleasure to see 
them. 

The autumn now set in; all the storks began 
to assemble, to start for the warm countries, leav- 
ing winter behind them. And such exercises as 
there were ! Young fledgelings were set to fly over 
forests and villages, to see if they were equal to 
the long journey that was before them. So well 
did our young storks acquit themselves, that, as a 
proof of the satisfaction they had given, their 
marks ran, "Remarkably well, with a present of a 
frog and a snake;" and they lost no time in 
eating the frog and the snake. 

"Now," said they, "we will be revenged." 

"Yes, certainly," said their mother; "and I 
have thought of a way that will surely be the 
fairest. I know a little pond where all the little 
human children lie, till the stork comes to bring 
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them to their parents.* There lie the pretty little 
babies, and dream so sweetly, as they never dream 
afterward. All the parents are wishing for such 
a little child, and the children all want a sister or 
a brother. Now we'll fly to the pond, and bring 
one for every child who did not sing the naughty 
song, to make game of the storks." 

"But the very naughty boy who was the first 
to begin the song," cried the young storks; "what 
shall we do with him?" 

"There is a little dead child in the pond; one 
that has dreamed itself to death. We will bring 
that for him. Then he will cry, because we have 
brought a little dead brother to him. 

"But that good boy, — you have not forgotten 
him, — the one who said it was a shame to mock 
at the animals! for him we will bring both a 
brother and a sister. And as his name is Peter, 
all of you shall be called Peter, too." 



* The nurses in that country tell the children that the stork brings 
the little new babies. 
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And all was done as the mother had said: all 
the storks were named Peter, and so they are 
called to this day. 

Notb. — The stork is a privileged bird wherever it makes its home 
on account of the ravages it makes among noxious animals. In cities It 
Is sometimes trained to act as a scavenger. In Denmark, Holland, and 
Germany it is always a welcome guest. Boxes are placed upon roofs, in 
the hope that nests may he made in them; for it is considered a sign 
of good fortune to have a stork's nest on one's roof. 

The stork is noted for its great affection for its young, and 
especially for the care it is said to give to its parents in thMr old age. 
It has no song, and is in no sense a bird to love, though it may become 
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THE HAGUE. 

The Hague is a town half Dutch, half French. 
Here we have broad streets and no canals; great 
squares, beautiful buildings, splendid hotels. The 
Hague also prides itself on being the intellectual, 
literary centre of Holland. 

There is the old part of the town in which is 
a group of old buildings, every room of which is 
alive with some historical association; and the new 
part which is after all very like any finely laid out 
town, the Dutch features being here as everywhere 
predominant. The finest sight in the Hague is 
its forest. It is a grand old wood of alders, oaks, 
and beeches, and every care is taken to make it a 
beautiful promenade. The forest is looked upon 
by the Dutch with reverence, not only because of 
the rare possession of a forest in Holland, but also 
for its great age. It it believed to be a part of 
the original forest that long ago marked the coast. 
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Within the forest are pretty little chalets, some of 
them erected to the memory of kings and queens, 
princes and princesses. So great is the Dutch 
reverence for this forest that even in war the 
enemy has preserved this one spot inviolate; and 
more than once, when financial pressure has been 
heavy, and it has seemed almost that the forest 
must be sold, the citizens have come forward, and 
with private subscriptions have saved it from ruin. 

The Hague boasts also of one of the finest 
picture galleries. It is in this gallery that one 
finds the famous Paul Potter's picture of the bull. 
It is a wonderful picture. Once it hung in the 
Louvre. England has offered millions for it; but 
Holland would not sell it for millions on millions. 
Artists have talked about; tourists have visited it; 
writers have written whole books upon it; but 
still the picture remains a wonder and an object 
of admiration now as when years and years ago 
it was sent out by its artist as a specimen of the 
new school of Dutch art. 
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The wonderful merit in this picture is that 
you feel it must be alive! Says an art critic, 
"The grave, astonished eyes, expressing such 
vigorous vitality and such savage fierceness, is 
rendered with such fidelity that the looker-on 
feels himself moved to stand aside, clear the way 
as if he were truly a live creature." 

There are also in this gallery the master- 
pieces of Rembrandt, all of which you may be 
sure are jealously and proudly guarded by the 
government. 

But when one goes into this gallery of the 
Hague, say all travelers, one never knows when 
to come out. It is only that they must that they 
ever do come out. If that is true, let us leave it 
now — though we have only peeped inside its 
portals — for there are other countries and other 
art galleries that must be visited — countries and 
galleries, let me say for your consolation, just as 
wonderful and just as interesting as anything we 
have seen in Holland. 
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BELGIUM. 

A very small country is Belgium, wedged in 
between Holland and France, and looking out 
upon the English Channel and the North Sea. 
At one time it was a part of the Netherlands; 
and for this reason, since it still retains so many 
of its Netherland features in common with Holland, 
of which you have just read, we will speak only 
of a few people and places in Belgium that are 
peculiarly its own. 

Let us go directly to Brussels, the capital, 
that city of wonderful laces! Here we find a fine 
old city, a pentagon in shape, built upon the top 
and sloping sides of a hill, some fifty miles inland 
from the sea. Like the Holland towns, the streets 
of Brussels are short and narrow and crooked. 
There are parks and squares and boulevards, how- 
ever; and just beyond one of these parks is a 
forest as fine as any in all Europe. 
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The town is made up of a New Town and an 
Old Town. It is in the New Town that one sees 
the most elegance, the broadest streets and the 
finest buildings. But it is the Old Town that is 
interesting to the tourist. Here there are canals; 
and the narrow grimy streets have an air of true 
antiquity. Indeed, there are certain buildings that 
date back even to the days of Spanish possession; 
and the Hotel de Ville, — so ancient, so strangely 
built, so grotesquely ornamented, with its odd 
irregular court, its graceful tower, and fts gilded 
Archangel Michael — is one of the chief objects of 
study in all Belgium. 

From this hill of Brussels, we look down upon 
the well known country of Flanders, from whence 
sprang those artists that represent the famous 
ff Flemish school of painting." Then, too, the his- 
torical associations that cluster around the country ! 
Lying as it does, along the coast, and between 
France and England, it has had its share in the trials, 
the downfalls, and the uprisings of both countries I 
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As it is seen to-day, peaceful and prosperous, 
it is like one great garden of rich and fertile soil. 
The people are the peasant class, and they, too, 
are peaceful and prosperous. Their dress is rather 
remarkable; for it is said they still retain the 
simple and picturesque costume of the middle ages. 

The great city of Flanders is Antwerp — a 
city which at the time of the opening up of East 
India trade after the voyages of Columbus was at 
its very height and glory. It has, since then, fallen 
into decay; but it is again rising in commercial 
importance. 

It was always a world renowned citadel; but 
it has now entirely new fortifications, great walls, 
forts, and moats that make a semi-circular sweep 
around the city. It is a very Dutch-like looking 
city — with this exception — the Dutch neatness 
is sadly wanting. It has one of the finest 
cathedrals in all Europe; and its art collection 
is something to be envied the world over. It 
is here we find the pictures of the Flemish 
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painter, Van Eyck, who discovered varnish for 
oil paintings that made them more valuable 
than ever before. And also Rubens, whose 
name stands now brightest and highest among 

Flemish painters. lie was a young man when 
he set out from home to study the "great 
masters " in Rome. There were other Flemish 
artists with him; but he alone of all the com- 
pany dared copy the wonderful Italian pictures 
as they were, and also to strike out in new original 
paths for himself. For a time he was looked upon 
with sharp criticism; but he cared little for that. 
He knew he had power and that his insight into 
the real life of these old paintings was worthy the 
attention of the art world. Therefore he worked 
away, copying, and adding, as one critic has said 
of him, w his own wild violence of brush, brilliance 
of color, and daring composition." 

Soon his pictures began to gather around him 
a group of admirers from among the leading artists 
of Europe. Pupils flocked his studio. Orders for 
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pictures came so fast that his pupils were called 
upon to outline them, leaving Rubens to add only 
the finishing touches. 

His last picture is an altar-piece in the St. 
Peter's at Cologne. On this picture he worked 
slowly and painfully, for health was failing him, 
and death was close at hand. "If I may only 
finish this," he would say. And his wish was 
granted; but hardly were the colors dry before 
word went from city to city, "Rubens, the artist, 
is dead." 

Among the pictures of Rubens at Antwerp 
are his three masterpeices, — The Assumption, Ele- 
vation of the Cross, and Descent from the Cross. 

A celebrated writer says, " These are paintings 
whose treatment, like their subject, is divine, and 
although the "Descent" is generally thought to 
be Rubens's masterpiece, they are worthy of each 
other. " In the Elevation of the Cross " our Saviour 
has been nailed to the fatal tree, which the Roman 
soldiers are raising to plant in the earth. The 
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form is that of a living man. The hands and feet 
are streaming with blood, and the body drops, as 
it hangs, with all its weight on the nails. But 
the look is one of life and not of death. The face 
has an expression of suffering, yet not of mere 
physical pain. The agony is more than human; as 
the eyes are turned upward, there is more than 
mortal majesty in that look, — it is the dying God. 
In the ff Descent from the Cross," the struggle is 
over; there is death in every feature, in the face, 

pale and bloodless, in the limbs that hang motion- 
less, in the whole body as it sinks into the arms 
of the faithful attendents. If Rubens had never 
painted but these two pictures, he would deserve 
to be ranked as one of the world's great masters." 
Another town in Belgium of importance is 
Bruges — but important rather for what it has been 
than for what it is. "The belfry of Bruges" is 
as familiar a phrase as " The tower of London," 
among travelers. One glance at that and we must 
hurry away to the famous field of Waterloo. 
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And with this picture to tell us of its beauty, 
and of its ancient architecture, we will ask our own 
poet Longfellow to tell us its history. 

THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 

In the market-place of Bruges stands the belfry old and brown ; 

Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it watches o'er the 
town. 

As the summer morn was breaking, on that lofty tower I stood, 

And the world threw off the darkness, like the weeds of widow- 
hood. 

Thick with towns and hamlets studded, and with streams and 

vapors gray, 
Like a shield embossed with silver, round and vast the land scape 

lay. 
At my feet the city slumbered. From its chimneys, here and 

there, 
Wreaths of snow-white smoke, ascending, vanished, ghost-like, 

into air. 

Not a sound rose from the city at that early morning hour, 
But I heard a heart of iron beating in the ancient tower. 
From their nests beneath the rafters sang the swallows wild and 
high; 
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And the world, beneath me sleeping, seemed more distant than 
the sky. 



Then most musical and solemn, bringing back the olden times, 
With their strange, unearthly changes ran the melancholy chime*, 
Like the psalms from some old cloister, when the nuns sing in the 

choir ! 
And the great bell tolled among them, like the chanting of a 

friar. 

Visions of the days departed, shadowy phantoms filled my brain ; 
They who live in history only seemed to walk the earth again ; 
All the Foresters of Flanders, — mighty Baldwin Bras de Fer, 

Lyderick du Bucq and Cressy Philip, Guy de Dampierre. 
I beheld the pageants splendid that adorned those days of old ; 
Stately dames, like queens attended, knights who bore the Fleece 
of Gold. 

Lombard and Venetian merchants with deep-laden argosies ; 
Ministers from twenty nations ; more than royal pomp and ease. 

I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on the ground ; 
I beheld the gentle Mary, hunting with her hawk and hound ; 
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And her lighted bridal-chamber, where a duke slept with the 

queen, 
And the armed guard around them, and the sword unsheathed 

between. 

I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur and Juliers bold, 
Marching homeward from the bloody battle of the Spurs of 

Gola ; 
Saw the light at Minnewater, saw the White Hoods moving west, 
Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the golden Dragon's nest. 

And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land with terror smote ; 
And again the wild alarum sounded from the tocsin's throat ; 
Till the bell of Ghent responded o'er lagoon and dike of sand, 
u I am Roland ! I am Roland ! there is victory in the land ! " 

Then the sound of drums aroused me. The awakened city's 

roar 
Chased the phantons I had summoned back into their graves once 

more. 
Hours had passed away like minutes ; and, before I was aware, 
Lo ! the shadow of the belfry crossed the sun-illumined square. 
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WATERLOO. 

Outside the city of Brussels some ten miles, 
lies the dreary plain of Waterloo. It is now 
more than seventy years ago that there occured 
upon this field one of the greatest battles in 
all history. 

As we look upon the field to-day we see 
the great iron lion, which, moulded from the 
cannon left upon the field, has been raised in 
memory of the Prince of Orange, who fell upon 
that spot. In another place is another monument 
marking the spot where the Prussian forces fell; 
and in another a monument commemorating the 
valor of the brave German legion, who, their 
ammunition given out and their supply cut off, 
were forced from their position to stand helpless 
and defenceless before the fire of the enemy. 

"The guard dies; it never surrenders," were 
the last words of Ney, the French leader of the 
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horse-guards, when his fifth horse fell beneath 
him. 

Running through this plain are the two 
ridges, on one of which stood the English and 
her allies, on the other, the French and her 
allies. At one end of the valley between stood 
a chateau; and at the other end a Belgian 
farmhouse. The chateau was held by the Brit- 
ish; the farmhouse was taken and retaken many 
times; but never once were the French able 
to get within the walls that surrounded the 
house. 

It was not the intention of either of the 
great generals, Wellington or Napoleon, that the 
battle should occur at Waterloo. Both had other 
plans, so that we may well say it was circumstances 
rather than design that made Waterloo the scene 
of the battle which marked the downfall of the 
brave hero Napoleon. 

From Ridpath let us read the following ex- 
tracts from the account of the battle and of 
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the after career of thfe defeated French general : 
w The English allies had now become des- 
perate and were making gigantic efforts to crush 
Napoleon and his dynasty. In the early summer, 
the north-eastern horizon of France was black 
with their threats of advance. At this time, 
notwithstanding the exhaustion from which the 
French forces were suffering, Bonaparte had suc- 
ceeded in organizing and equipping an army of 
three hundred and sixty seven thousand men. 
For this the Empire was drained to the utmost. 
It was the last great call to arms, and age and 
youth together answered to the summons. It 
was Napoleon's own judgment of the situation 
that if he could have had a few weeks longer 
to prepare for the defence, he would have placed 
around his beloved France "a wall of brass 
which no earthly power would have been able 
to break through." As it was, he was obliged 
to enter the arena before his preparations were 
complete; nevertheless he threw himself into the 
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final struggle with an audacity and courage 
never surpassed in the annals of war. 

w By this time it % had become apparent from 
the position of the several armies, that the de- 
cisive conflict would take place in Belgium. In 
that country, a junction was about to be effected 
between the allies under the Duke of Wellington, 
and a powerful Prussian army under Marshal 
Blucher. Adopting his usual tactics, Napoleon 
made all haste to prevent the union of his ene- 
mies. He crossed the Belgian frontier on the 
15th of June, with a hundred and twenty four 
thousand men. On the following day he attacked 
and defeated Blucher at Ligny. At the same 
time he ordered Marshal Ney to attack the 
British at Quatre Bras; but the latter movement 
was unsuccessful, and on the morning of the 17th, 
a division of thirty-four thousand men was sent to 
follow up Blucher and prevent his junction with 
the English. Or should he fail in holding the 
Prussians in check, he should at any rate be 
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near enough to unite his army with that of Napo- 
leon as soon as Blucher could join Wellington. 
Having adopted this plan, Napoleon marched rap- 
idly to Waterloo, where he hoped to attack and 
defeat Wellington before the arrival of the Prus- 
sians. But he failed to reach the field on the 
evening of the 17th of June in time to give battle 
on that day, and the conflict was postponed till 
the morrow. During the night both armies lay in 
bivouac, awaiting the coming of the dawn which 
was to decide the destinies of Europe. 

"Napoleon had already so weakened his reserves 
that the forces which he ordered to Ney's support 
were insufficient, and were indeed only intended by 
the Emperor to enable the Marshal to hold his 
position against the assaults of the British. A 
misunderstanding ensued, however, and Ney, ap- 
prehending that the time for the decisive struggle 
had come, gave orders for the charge. " It is an 
hour too soon!" cried Napoleon, when he perceived 
the work which his impetuous general had begun. 
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Nevertheless he sought to support Ney's move- 
ments, and it can hardly be doubted that could 
the latter have been immediately reinforced by 
heavy masses of infantry, the British center, formed 
as it was of Wellington's famous squares, would 
have been utterly routed and swept from the field. 
As it was, the British lines wavered, staggered, 
clung desperately to the bloody earth, gave a little, 
but finally hung fast; and from that moment no 
gain could be made upon them. But Ney's charge 
was in a measure successful. 

f * To Wellington it appeared that the hour of 
fate had struck. ^ Oh, that night or Blucher 
would come!" said he, as he saw his lines stagger 
and his squares quiver under the renewed assaults 
of the French. The uncertain factor in the con- 
flict was Blucher and his forty thousand Prussians. 
If he should come without Grouchy upon his rear 
then Napoleon would be defeated; but if Grouchy 
should hold him back or beat him to the field, 
then not only was the allied cause lost in this 
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bloody work at Waterloo, but the old Bourbonism 
of Europe was forever fallen. 

ff So for nearly two hours the battle hung in 
suspense. Not that the fighting ceased or was less 
deadly; but the British hung to their position 
with a hope that was half despair, while the French 
batteries, pouring upon them their terrible dis- 
charges, added to the horrid carnage. 

rf By five o'clock there were rumors of Blucher's 
coming. Soon afterwards bugles were heard far 
to the French right. The noise of the approaching 
army was ominous! Was it Blucher or Grouchy? 
It was Blucher. The Prussian banners shot up in 
the horizon. With Napoleon it was now or never. 
The hour of his destiny had come. His sun of 
Austerlitz hung low in the western sky. Could he 
break that British centre? Should he not, he was 
hopelessly, irretrievably ruined. None knew it 
better than he. The fate of Imperial France, 
which he had builded with his genius and defended 
with his sword, hung trembling in the balance. 
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He called out four battalions of his veterans, and 
then the Old Guard. More than a hundred times 
in the last fifteen years had that Guard been 
thrown upon the enemy — never yet repulsed. It 
deemed itself invincible. Would this hour add 
another to its long list of victorious charges? 

At a little after seven o'clock in the evening, 
just as the June sun was setting in the horizon of 
fated France, the bugle sounded, and the finest 
body of horsemen that ever swept across a field 
of battle, started forth to meet its doom amid the 
bristling squares of Wellington. Like heroes those 
grim and fearless horsemen went forth to meet 
their fate I The charge rolled on! It broke like 
an avalanche upon the squares ! Reeling under the 
shock, they re-formed and then stood fast. Round 
and round those immovable lines the fierce soldiers 
of the Empire beat with unavailing courage. Then 
arose from the lips of those who witnessed the 
desperate struggle the fatal cry, w La Garde reculee, 
La Garde reculee!" 
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" It was indeed true. The Old Guard was re- 
pulsed, broken, ruined. Vainly did Marshal Ney, 
glorious in his impetuous despair, attempt to stay 
the tide of destruction. Five horses already had 
been shot from under him. He was on foot with 
the common soldiers. His hat was gone. He was 
eoverecl with dust and blood; but his grim face 
was set against the enemy, and with sword in hand 
he attempted to rally his shattered lines. 

The English, now inspirited by the hope of 
almost certain victory, threw forward their lines, 
and the Prussian army rushed in from the right. 
Napoleon, throwing a single regiment of the Guard 
into a square, strove to rally the fugitives around 
this nucleus of resistance. He placed himself in 
the very midst and declared his purpose to make 
there an end to his own life, dying with these men, 
who had so long formed the bulwark of his Empire. 
But Marshal Soult succeeded in hurrying him out 
of the melee, and the last square was left to perish 
alone. 
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"The allies bore down upon it, and numberless 
batteries were opened on this last heroic band of the 
defenders of the glory of France. There they 
stood. " Surrender, brave Frenchmen ! ' cried an 
English officer, struck with admiration at the 
dauntless lines, which had planted themselves before 
the victorious allies with no other hope than to meet 
a glorious death. Then raising the cry, "Vive 1 
Empereur!" they threw themselves with wild 
enthusiasm upon the advancing lines, and perished 
almost to a man." 

There, to-day, the traveler pauses where the 

Stone Lion is planted, and reflects with wonder, that 

human nature could have been infused with such 

a spirit of battle, as to rise to such tremendous 

heroism, as that which was in this spot displayed by 

the Old Guard of Napoleon. 

******** 

Napoleon fled from Paris, and on the Third 
of July, reached Rochefort, on the western coast 
of Prance. It was his purpose to make his escape 
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to the United States, and to this end, he embarked 
on a small frigate bound for America. But escape 
was impossible. An English vessel lay outside 
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ready to seize him as soon as he should leave the 
harbor. Knowing this, he changed his plans, and 
determined to surrender himself to the British 
Government. 

This was accordingly signified to the English 
officer, and lie was taken on board and conveyed to 
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Torbay, where he arrived on the twenty-fifth of 
July. Then followed loud and heated discussions in 
the British Parliament and Ministry, as to what 
should be done with their great prisoner. 

At last, it was determined to carry him in 
banishment to the Island of St. Helena. This for 
him was the last scene of that amazing drama 
of which he had been the principal actor. His 
residence was fixed at a place called Longwood, 
where he was allowed a certain degree of freedom, 
under the general surveillance of his British masters. 
He devoted himself to the work of dictating 
the memoirs of his wonderful career, sometimes 
apparently absorbed in his present task, sometimes 
living over again the scenes of the past, and still 
more frequently expressing his impatience and sense 
of injustice at the restraints to which he was 
subjected. 

For five and a half years, he lived exiled on the 
Island of St. Helena, and on the fifth of May, 
1821, he died, and was buried under the willows 
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near a fountain, in Slane's Yalley. Here his body 
remained, until 1840, when it was conveyed to 
France, received with the utmost pomp and pageant 
display in Paris, and, on the fifteenth of December, 
in that year, deposited beneath a splendid monument 
in the Hotel des Invalided. Such was the end 
of the most remarkable character of modern 
history. 
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THE EVE OF WATERLOO. 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

Did ye not he«ir it? — No ; 'twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hour3 with flying feet — 

But hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if tee clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Arm ! arm ! it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar ! 
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Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blusbed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 

Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise? 



And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar, 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 

Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips — 4i The foe ! They come I 
They come ! " 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 

Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
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Over the unreturning brave — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass, 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 

Of living valor, rolling on the foe 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The morn, the marshalling in arms — the day, 
Battle's magnificently stern array ! 

The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent, 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 

Kider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial blent. 

— Lord Bykon. 
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